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BOSTON, 


a Our Theological Letters 


‘'HINING THROUGH the wide difference of 
opinions about the meaning of God, which our. 
friends must be reading with “kindling zeal these 
past weeks, is the spiritual fervor of conviction com- 
mon to every letter. We never witnessed more 
glowing faith in the soul of religion, and our people 
never had more earnest and honest determination 
to say what the idea of God is for them, each one. 
It is impossible to get strong men and women to go 
through any catechism and accept the same an- 
swers; but it is easy to join them joyfully in the 
work of pure spirits, which work is the salvation of 
the world, or the “salvaging of civilization” as H. G. 
Wells calls it. 

And the beliefs. pertaining thereto are indis- 
pensable. We die without doctrine. There are 
great dogmas about which there is no dispute. 
Whether one believes the Power is an august Im- 
perator dwelling outside, to be looked up to in 
awesomeness, or a voice of the Eternal dwelling 
within, to be obeyed in skilful and redemptive ser- 
vice, or a Deity both above us all and in us all, and 
-we courageous workers together with Him, it is all 
good. Be well assured, great is our faith, whatever 
its variety, and we can all say out of experience,— 

Whoso has felt the Spirit of the highest 
Cannot confound or doubt Him or deny: 


Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. ‘ 


“Raw Material” Nonsense 


NE OF THE BEST missionary publications 
in its September number publishes a large 
picture of immigrants aboard ship who are about 
to land at Ellis Island. The line of descrip- 
tion in part says, “This is the raw material for 
Americanization as it arrives.” We look at those 
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faces, strong, fixed types, which are utterly unlike 
the plastic and changing faces we call American, 
and we wonder where the editor got that idea, “paw 
material.” There are Italians, Germans, English- 
men, and Norwegians. 

Raw? Why, man, we who have ‘been here say 
The bronzed 
brother there of Cavour, of Caruso,—he comes of 
a glorious ancient civilization. And . Goethe’s 
genius, Luther’s too, runs in the soul of that heavy- 
set Bavarian. They are akin. The man with the 
kerchief about his neck rises from the soil whence 
sprang Cromwell! They are “forever England”! 
Raw? Is that quiet compatriot of Henrik Ibsen 
leaning over the rail and looking wistfully out to 
the sea whence the like-strained Viking and Norse- 


‘man drew their sinewy and redoubtable valor and 


romance,—is he raw? 

These folk come, as a matter of fact, not because 
they are raw, but rather too well done for their 
own well-being. The blood leaps in their veins for 
adventure which takes them to a world afar. And 
compared with what we may do for them, which 
at best is far less than we believe though it is some- 
thing, is what they can and will do for us if we 
treat them as their heritage, their tradition, their 
innate culture deserves. That is why they come,— 
to serve. In the name of your Christ, all you mis- 
sionaries, flee this certain condescension to those 
whom you call foreigners, the people who have 
made far more of the progress in this world—be- 
cause they have had centuries more of time and op- 
portunity—than we rather urgent Americanizers 
can. possibly claim for ourselves. Let us all come 
down and deal with one another on the level of 
brotherhood. God likes that. 


Is it Honest? 


HEY ARE STILL TALKING about the Baptist — 


Home Mission Society, which accepted a mil- 
lion and a half of lucre from an oil man with the 


coercive stipulation that certain “fundamentals,” 


including the second coming of Christ in flesh and 
bone, must be accepted, and that there must be 
from time to time public oral and written affirma- 
tion of the awful doctrine. The Baptist Watch- 
man-Hxaminer, which sustains the stand, though 
softening the doctrinal terrors by skilful language 
and moving fervor, notes a fact which is common 
among ministers. One man will repeat, let us say, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and fill the old words with 
modern meaning; another will take it as it was 
written, and make the resurrection of the body, 
for example, mean the physical body. 

That is, “Men of the modern mind subscribe to 


the same words as do men of the traditional mind, 


but the two types of mind invest the words with 
meanings that are so far apart as to be almost im- 
measurable.” Thus the Christian Century speaks. 


The Baptist editor asks if men can do this with 


honor. We agree with him, they cannot. Modern 


men ought to use modern terms to express modern ~ 


ideas. 


If the Baptists did that, or any other — 
denomination, they would make a great disturb- — 


oo 
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ance. They would divide. We think for the sake 
of. the Kingdom of God, which we are told on 
infallible authority is first righteousness, they 
ought to stand in integrity, and leave not even a 
little child uncertain or deceived about their true 
_ belief. 
There are tens of thousands of Baptists, Method- 
ists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Congregationalists, 
and Episcopalians who do not believe, yet seem to 
believe, in an inerrant Bible, the virgin birth, 
the physical resurrection, the second bodily coming, 
the anti-natural stories called miracles. They do 
believe, but do not say they believe, in a God of love, 
a Christ of divine service, in men as born children 
of God, in our power to work with the Almighty, in 
a perfectible world, in the naturalness and the 
victorious power of a spiritual life. The hunger 
of the world is for this gospel, spoken and written 
in our own language, as it was once spoken in the 
people’s language whom Christ and Paul, Origen 
and Augustine, Luther and Wesley, brought into 
the way of life. 


Auctioning the Jobless 


HE DESPAIR in which a person finds himself 
when out of work and without money to buy 
a meal or a night’s lodging was brought forcibly 
before the citizens of Boston, Mass., early in Sep- 
tember, when a number of the jobless climbed into 
the bandstand on the Common, mounted a block, 
and were “auctioned” off to the highest bidder. 
These men wished it understood that they preferred 
slavery with a place to sleep and food to eat, to free- 
dom without board or shelter. This was a theatric 
and yet not wholly objectionable way to shock us 
into a sense of our grave conditions. 
Unless vigorous corrective methods are adopted, 
the coming winter will be one of nation-wide dis- 
tress. According to Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis, there are nearly six millions unemployed in 
the United States, which means that many millions 
more dependent on these workless bread-winners 
will also suffer. 
The President, realizing that heroic methods 
must be adopted if these six millions are going to 
secure the employment which will carry them and 
their families through the winter, has authorized 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, to call a 
conference on unemployment at Washington some- 
time within the next two weeks. Let the Nation 
call a conference; but a conference alone will not 
put those men back to work. This country needs to 
take to itself a greater measure of faith to under- 
_ take, and courage to carry through, than it has at 
_ present. There is enough work to provide employ- 
ment for a large part of the idle multitude, but the 
old American daring to do is gone. Workingmen 
are capable and intelligent, and have aspirations 
for their families. Their well-being lies at the 
_ foundation of a prosperous commonwealth. Un- 
_ employment has attracted the attention of churches, 
_ many of which are devising methods for keeping 
_ members of their parishes at work. Churches must 
e found wanting in this crisis. The gospel 
“need to preach to employers is one of faith, 
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courage, and sympathy with workmen’s organiza- 


tions; and to workingmen, still more faith and 
courage, and honest production. 


Making a Preacher 


AN EDITORIAL in the Transcript of Boston 
found fault with the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology for not giving some lectures to the 
ministers on how to prepare and “get across” their 
sermons. All the other subjects of the course were 
counted of second importance. This only shows 
how little a newspaper knows what it is talking 
about in a special field. Nobody can teach a man 
by direct method and rule how to preach, or how 
to put his material together. A teacher can give 
him the great facts and truths of his department. 
He can teach him theology, church history, hom- 
iletic principles (not the application thereof), and 
social ethics. But how a man assimilates these 
things and puts them forth is as distinctive an 
operation as a man’s alimentation and physiological 
chemistry. It is his very own. 

Of all footless departments in training schools 
for ministers we commend the teacher of public 
speaking. The more nearly perfect he is, the more 
he reminds us of a squeaking and angular autom- 
aton full of words. There are fundamentals on 
breathing and enunciation ; but apart from the sheer 
mechanics of the job, there are no rules, but prin- 
ciples only. These will be good for a minister who 
sets out to be not an imitation of somebody, but 
himself. The teachers at the Summer School bring 
their learning and experience. They presuppose a 
man with a native gift and liking for. his calling. 
If he has that, plus something in his head, he will 
persuade his hearers eagerly. 

We should add a second thing, namely, that the 
teachers in the presentation of their materials 
are revealing, in the only efficacious way, their style 
of “putting it over.” A man observes, analyzes, 
and appropriates this as he pleases. Some of his 
teachers are wonderful illustrations of how not to 
doit. But good or bad, the lesson is always learned 
indirectly. The parallel is found, of course, in the 
medical student. The school gives him data but 
expects him to learn how to practise for himself. 
It is true in the law and in engineering. How todo 
it is the one thing which belongs to the man’s own 
distinctive being; and the measure of his success is 
almost exactly the measure of his own individual 
style. —— 


Rev. Edgar S. Wiers said something at the 
ministers’ dinner in Unity House, Boston, Wednes- 
day night, August 24. We have got the money 
for our church and its work, he remarked; we 
are going after our men, and we shall get them. 
If we keep on, we shall get religion! Glory be! 
We believe we shall. And we wish to add that we 
shall also take the fourth step, a step which will 
lengthen into a march forever and a day. We shall 
get our religion, by means of our men and the use 
of our money, into the lives of the multitude. 
Hallelujah! Lead on, leaders! 


‘ 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Federal Troops. Stop “War” in West Virginia 
View A WEEK of repressive activity by Federal forces, 


the news from West Virginia last Saturday indicated 

the partial, if not complete, restoration of order in the 
areas affected by the miners’ disturbances.. Brigadier General 
Bandholtz remained in full control of the sheriffs’ and police 
forces in the region in Logan and Mingo Counties where the 
union miners were marching to battle in the preceding week. 
A feature of the situation as last week was drawing to a close 
was an apparent divergence of counsel and purpose between 
General Bandholtz and Governor Ephraim F. Morgan. The 
Federal commander sought to evade general issues and to 
pursue a policy of conciliation. On the other hand the State 
Executive, whose confessed inability to deal with the problem 
brought about the intervention of the Federal Government in 
the internal affairs of the State, showed a disposition to assume 
the offensive against the miners. On their part the miners 
throughout the week were gradually dispersing and surrender- 
ing their arms, or a part of them, to the Federal authorities. 
In the meanwhile the inquiry to determine the responsibility 
for the breakdown of government in West Virginia was being 
continued by a congressional committee. 


Chile Raises the Issue of the Monroe Doctrine 


An interesting, and perhaps significant, development of the 
week in the proceedings of the assembly of the League of 
Nations, in Geneva, was the raising of the issue of the Monroe 
Doctrine and its operations by the representatives of Chile. 
The action had the effect of denying to the League the au- 
thority to intervene in the affairs of countries within the scope 
covered by the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine. The issue 
was brought before the assembly in Chile’s response to the 
attempt of Bolivia to invoke the good offices of the League in 
the settlement of her controversy with Chile over the rich 
province of Tacna-Arica. This territory was given to Chile by 
the treaty of 1904. Advancing the claim that this disposal of 
the problem had been unjust to Bolivia, the Bolivian delegates 
were confronted in their appeal to the League by the refusal 
of Chile to submit the question to the arbitration of the League. 
The Chilean protest caused some commotion in the League. 
It was recognized that if the contention of Chile is sanctioned 
by the other Latin-American republics, the activities of the 
League would be excluded from the New World. In other 
words, the Monroe Doctrine would be sustained as the interna- 
tional principle governing the destinies of all American peoples. 


Exposing the Activities of the Ku Klux Klan 


An interesting development of the week was the beginning 
of a systematic exposé of the Ku Klux Klan movement simulta- 
neously in a score of the most important newspapers of the 
country, under the leadership of the New York World. In their 
opening instalments of a sensational “story,” these newspapers 
charged that the organization known as the Ku Klux Klan is 
firmly established in every State in the Union but three; that 
its avowed purposes include a campaign of persecution against 
Roman Catholic and Jewish citizens; that it resorts to methods 
of secret terrorism; that it is under irresponsible personal 
domination aiming at power and profit; and that it is a revival 
of the old Know-nothing movement, with added features pecul- 
iar to “invisible government.” At the beginning of the publica- 
tion, in the middle of last week, the Ku Klux Klan announced 
its intention to take vigorous action in court against all dissem- 
inators of what its official spokesmen termed a “libel.” 


Obregon Complains of American “Aloofness” 


On the heels of the news that American oil men in Mexico 
had reached an amicable agreement with the Mexican Govern- 
ment for the resumption of industry and exportation, President 
Obregon on September 4 defined his attitude toward the United 
States. In his address to Congress the Mexican BPxecutive, 
reviewing the foreign relations of the country, pointed out that 
none of the Great Powers, with the exception of Japan, had 
recognized the new government, and said: “It is quite appar- 
ent that one of the greatest difficulties with which we are con- 
fronted is a result of the abnormal relations existing between 
our country and the United States. This is accountable for 
the aloofness of several other countries.” Of the treaty pro- 
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posed by the State Department, President Obregon said: “The 
proposed treaty contains stipulations contrary to several of 
our constitutional preeepts. Its acceptance, therefore, would 
have led inevitably to a situation in which American residents 
in Mexico would have been granted greater privileges than any 
other foreigners in this country.” The agreement between the 
American oil operators and the Mexican Government includes 
provision for the payment of postponed taxes. 


German Chancellor Challenges the Reactionaries 


A situation which cannot contribute to international stability 
was developing in sharp outlines in Germany last week. The 
new possibilities of disorder revolved about the attitude of the 
Bavarian Government, which for several weeks past had shown 
a tendency to promote or tolerate the reactionary movement 
and to dispute the power of Chancellor Wirth to enforce 
national undertakings in response to international obligations, 
upon Bavaria. Premier Kahr of Bavaria has made an issue 
of Chancellor Wirth’s demand for the suppression of reac- 
tionary organs and reactionary demonstrations on Bavarian 
soil. An instance of Premier Kahr’s refusal to co-operate with 
the Berlin government was his consent to the reappearance of 
one of these organs, under a new name. In referring to 
Bavaria’s obstructive attitude, Chancellor Wirth said in the 
Reichstag on September 5—the same Reichstag in which Otto 
von Bismarck used to fulminate against liberalism in Germany : 
“T repeat my warning to all reactionaries that if forced I will 
not hesitate to set all means provided by the constitution 
against them.” 


Mellon Urges Repeal of Excess Profits Tax 


Pending the recess of a month which Congress is taking, the 
question of the revised taxation bill is engaging public atten-, 
tion. A notable contribution to the discussion of this vital 
question was made before the Senate Committee on Finance by 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, last week. Secretary 
Mellon urged the repeal of the excess profits tax and the tax 
on capital stock retroactive to January 1, 1921. By way of 
adding to the taxable resources of the country, Mr. Mellon 
recommended an increase to 15 per cent—as compared with 
the provision for 12% per cent. in the House taxation bill—in 
the corporation tax, and the further provision that it be made 
retroactive to the beginning of the present year. He also asked 
the committee to fix the income surtaxes to 25 per cent. instead 
of the 32 per cent. contemplated in the House measure. Con- 
gress has been subjected to some criticism for its decision to 
take a vacation when so many important measures are pending. 


Lloyd George Still Grapples with the Irish Issue’ 


In the face of strong pressure in the Cabinet for a termina- 
tion of the Irish “truce” and the resumption of vigorous 
methods of the Irish Sea, Premier Lloyd George last week 
continued his discussions with De Valera, President of the 
Irish “Republic.” The utterances on both sides read as mere 
reiterations of irreducible minima. In inviting Irish delegates 
to a conference with the cabinet ministers, to be held on 
September 20, the Prime Minister of England is described to 
have taken the following attitude: “Only one condition is 
imposed—namely, the understanding that Ireland must remain 
within the empire.” On the other hand the spokesman of the 
Dail Hireann, Mr. De Valera, thus reiterated the Irish Par- 
liament’s objections to Mr. Lloyd George’s original terms: 
“They are not an invitation to Ireland to enter into a free 
and willing partnership with the free nations of the British 
commonwealth. They are an invitation to Ireland to enter in 
the guise of and under conditions which determine a status 
definitely inferior to that of these free states.” But it was 
apparent that De Valera was no longer laying the accustomed 
stress upon separation—although he showed no signs of reced- 
ing from his contention of Ireland’s right to separate if she 
should so desire. 


British Labor Denounces Force 


In the meanwhile, British organized labor, through the 
Trades Union Congress, was developing a solid front against 
the employment of force, whether in domestic or international 
affairs. J. H. Thomas, in an address at the Congress, urged 
Britain to abandon her enormous war expenditures, and enter 
the disarmament conference with “clean hands.” The par- 
liamentary committee of the Congress on September 6 wired 
Premier Lloyd George that it would “resist to the utmost 


further reference to arbitrament by force” in Ireland. 5.7. 
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The First Institute of Politics 
What the great statesmen of the nations, free from the 
_ restraints of office-holders, made of the dangerous 
condition of the world and of the way 
to a safe international order 
RICHARD F. CLEVELAND 
[) mes the month of August in Williamstown, 


Massachusetts, the Institute of Politics had its 
first meeting. The man who made it possible is 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. His generosity fulfilled the 
vision which President Harry A. Garfield of Williams 
had long cherished, of assembling foreign and American 
experts on international relations to lecture and con- 
duct conference groups with Americans whose training 
and interest qualified them for a contributory participa- 
tion in the search after international realities. Member- 
ship in the discussion groups is deliberately restricted 
to qualified men and women, but the lectures are open 
to the public. The great problem of the directors for 
the future is to maintain discussion groups small 
enough to permit intimate contact and yet provide 
for the huge application list for next summer. That 
the past session was a success no one who had contact 
with it can for a moment doubt. 

In a conference of this kind there is always danger 
that representatives of specific nationalist or political 
interests will pervert the deliberations into an open 
season for propaganda and distort facts into persua- 
sion. Here, however, nearly every member was 
trained in historical, political or economic discrimina- 
tion, so that propagandists—what few there were—got 
cold comfort, and either saw their error or were sys- 
tematically discouraged. The essence of the meeting 
was a pursuit of international realism, a search for 
the practical facts which should be the basis for con- 
scious international statecraft hereafter. A secondary 
purpose was to promote generally throughout self- 
sufficient America an intelligent concern in the ques- 
tions which originate outside the national three-mile 
limit. The press cannot have carried as much news 
and editorial comment throughout the session without 
reaching millions of people directly with the specific 
messages of the speakers and the inference of the in- 
creasing community of interest we Americans have 
with all the world. 

_ The chief speaker during the course was Viscount 
James Bryce, who knows the United States better than 
we know ourselves. His lectures inquired first into 
the general causes of wars and then proceeded to review 


ay 


eradicators of the causes of war. He is, as everyone 
knows, nothing less than phenomenal. At eighty-three 
he is even more alert-minded and sure of inference 
than when he wrote “The American Commonwealth” 
in middle life, or “The Holy Roman Empire” when 
just out of Oxford. His “Modern Democracies,” 
recently published, is so much in a separate class that 
no. other man has had the temerity to attempt the same 
task. His addresses at the Institute were a revelation, 
not only for the sure development of his thesis, but 
for. the universality of his illustrations, and the rich 
background of a long and meticulous memory. Many. 
men when they reach fourscore years packed with 
experience tend to regard the present with mental dis- 
count. No time, say they, can be like the good old 
days. For this distinguished Briton the world is still 
, moving, the future is his chief concern, the present he 
ral oo Hele Ue seasoned wisdom of the past. 
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As for what he said, his conclusions are, of course, 
the most interesting at this stage in international 
politics, but his introduction was quite as compelling. 
Prevention of war, said he, depends on eradicating 
the friction which produces it, so that many emergency 
measures, such as disarmament, alliances, and courts, 
can do little of themselves until the nations do not 
want war. To this end he advocated the codification 
of international law as far as now possible, suggesting 
a body of codifiers representing each civilized nation, 
with power to arrange and propose, but not to sanction 
the result. In conjunction with the code, he believes 
there should be at least two organs of administration 
and justice to bind what he called a “combination” of 
all the states of the world. The first of these would 
be a court of justice to arbitrate what are known as 
justiciable disputes. The other would be a “council 
of conciliation” without executive or final authority 
of any kind, whose function would be to propose just 
settlements of sharp questions whose character does 
not admit of arbitration. Quite as important as the 
actual disposal of malignant international issues which 
these bodies may determine amicably is their effect 
on public opinion. If once every country’s nationals 
come to look to one source for the last word on a 
dispute, the problem is well on its way to solution. 
Lord Bryce in his closing address appealed to America 
to join with all the other great states of the world to 
support economic unity with political sanctions and 
to throw in our lot under the League of Nations to 
save a humanity lying “under the shadow of a great 
catastrophe.” 

Senator Tomasso Tittoni, President of the Italian 
Senate and four times foreign secretary, had.as his 
subject during the session the modern aspects of Italian 
civilization. His task was not interpretation so much 
as narration of facts and the achievements of indi- 
viduals. He did find occasion, however, to condemn 
what he termed the international monopoly of raw 
materials in disregard of the needs of nations whose 
existence and industry depend on them. Mandates, 
he said, are open to the charge that they disguise 
effective economic control under political protector- 
ship. On the question of Italian emigration, he 
believes no country must try to check the operation of 
the supply and demand for labor which economic 
forces control. He pleaded for closer co-operation be- 
tween the officials of Italy and the United States in 
regulating the conditions of migration. He took the 
occasion, of his first address to tell America that her 
aims in the world war were not selfish, but inspired 
by solicitous regard for justice and humanity. 

Baron Sergius Korff of Russia was one of the most 
popular speakers of the session. He speaks English 
perfectly, and has a presence on the English platform 
which most American lecturers might envy. He has 
been professor of constitutional law and _ political 
science at Petrograd and Helsingfors, and was 
Assistant Governor-General of Finland under the con- 
stitutional régime. Taking as his subject the last fifty 
years of Russian history, he devoted himself to Russia’s 
relations with France, England, Austria, Japan, Ger- 
many, and the Balkans. Beside being a revelation of 
fact to most of us, Baron Korfi’s lectures were a 
merciless arraignment of the personal methods of con- 
ducting foreign affairs. He called the period an 
account of personalities instead of actual occurrences. 
Secret diplomacy, he concluded, made France join 
forces politically and financially with a tottering re- 
actionary government whose theories of the state demo- 
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“‘Realitiés’ the Heart of It <i. ss. © wns «oie m ol ME Editor 


It matters very much to us what the world decides to do the next ten years—the next twenty-five years. What 
will occur depends on the wisdom which seeks a way that we can all take up and down the planet together, without 
trespass, whether on land or sea. We are abating nothing of each nation’s integrity and full national rights. We are 
trying to mutually guarantee those rights, adding another mutual arrangement by means of which if any country wants 
something, it will come right out man-fashion and say what and why to all the rest, always with the clear and upstand- 
ing acceptance of this right on the part of each of the other nations. And, we may add, with a sincere willingness 
to be governed by the wnited good-will of the nations. 

This was the golden strand which held together the Institute of Politics in Williamstown. There was one mind about 
world wnity. Mr. Clevetand attended every session as correspondent for the Boston Herald. His daily reports of the 
proceedings gave him the opportunity to make a cumulative and unified study of the remarkable event. He has 
written in the following article, at the invitation of Tuer Rereister, the essence of the month’s discussion and delib- 
eration. : 

The best word in the article is the word “realities.” Realities are facts. Facts make laws. Laws govern society. 
And society, beginning with the family, then growing into the hamlet, the town, the city, the state, the nation, finally 
expands to its worldly limit,—an international federation, parliament, brotherhood. Here the Golden Rule of Christendom 
(which indeed is the great law of humanity, of every color, creed, and clime) works ‘its perfect work. For this Rule 
is the finality. It is inviolable law. It is the soul of the permanent government of mankind. There is no other. 

That truth was never absent from the Institute. The scientific illumination of the principle of our interdepen- 
dence was one of the greatest contributions statesmen have ever made to politics. And politics has never had, in the 
long history of the world, a more dignified, ethical, and spiritual meaning than that with which these gentlemen endued 
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and quickened it. 


cratic France would have repudiated had her people 
been consulted. It brought England and Russia to 
the brink of war several times in the nineteenth cen- 
tury before the era of friendship started. It involved 
Russia in Far Eastern affairs where she had no busi- 
ness, forcing her into an unpopular and absurdly un- 
necessary war with Japan. It confused nationalistic 
issues in the Balkans by playing the smaller states as 
buffers for the Great Powers. Finally, it was the 
poison in the dealings with Germany which brought 
on the war. In his last lecture, Baron Korff made a 
brilliant survey of political theory relative to foreign 
relations, declaring that the democratic state presup- 
posed putting before the people the conduct of inter- 
national negotiations which tend to involve the govern- 
ment in legal pacts. As a concrete proposal of method 
he suggested that the foreign relations committee of 
constitutional bodies hold public hearings before in- 
volving the nation. 

Professor Achille Viallate of Paris made a distinct 
contribution in appraising the influence of economic 
laws on international relations. Statesmen, said he, 
have often tried to override economic necessities with 
political intrigue, and have succeeded more in the past 
years of isolation than they can in the future of inter- 
national economic unity. His last speech was, I be- 
lieve, the most compelling of the whole Institute. As 
a student of economics and the former practical direc- 
tor of a large diamond mining company in South 
Africa, his authority is great. If the United States 
does not help Europe with moral support, no one, he 
believes, can say to what economic chaos the world is 
rushing. The whole world is impoverished, he said, 
even those who hold securities of other nations, for 
during the war we all lived off capital and destroyed 
the equipment of production. Now all civilized na- 
tions must work and save to replace the capital thrown 
away on war. In so doing, the emphatic speaker 
prophesied, our standard of living must inevitably fall 
below the pre-war figures. He begged Americans to 
accept European payments of debts by investing cap- 
ital in productive industries abroad, as Europe simply 
has not the capital herself, and desperately needs 
the machinery of production. 

Mr. Stephen Panaretoff, Bulgarian minister to the 
United States, and for forty-three years teacher in 
Robert College at Constantinople, gave a scholarly 
analysis of the history of the Balkan peoples, which, 
like the history of Russia, is a field too little known 


by Americans. He deplored the lack of initiative 
among the Allies which allowed Bulgaria to be seduced 
to the side of Germany, saying that Germany had 
made offers which Bulgaria could not refuse, although 
her only reason for entering the war was to oust the 
Roumanians from Bulgarian soil. The treaties of 
Sevres and Neuilly, he concluded, have not provided 
rigorously for peace in the Balkans, for national and 
racial animosities and misunderstandings have been 
left as they were at the end of the second Balkan war. 

Count Paul Teleki, formerly prime minister of Hun- 
gary, summarized the history and cultural aspects of 
his people. The Turkish invasion of the sixteenth 
century and the subsequent demagyarizing process of 
the victorious Austrians in the eighteenth, he said, had 
left Hungary depopulated and oppressed. The treaty 
settlements have further reduced the territory of 
Hungary, and have upset the economic currents which 
were the arteries of the nation’s life. 

In summary, it will be observed that the speakers 
were pessimistic about the present and near future 
of the world. Their plea was for closer co-operation 
politically to back up the relentless economic com- 
munity of interest which already has come to stay. 
They begged for a healthy, alert citizenship to place 
in authority those who will raise interstate morality 
to the level of individual conduct. Most of all, they 
appealed, by their words and ‘their inferences, ito 
America to see the writing on the wall and arouse 
herself, not to be charitable to Europe, but to do 
politically what she inevitably must be forced to do 
or face disaster. If these sentiments and these facts 
have penetrated into American provincialism, the 
Institute was the agent thoughtful men hee long 
awaited. 


Dr. Charles 8. Fisher, curator of the Babylonian 


section of the University of Pennsylvania, is on his 
way to Palestine, for the purpose of superintending 
a series of excavations. Dr. Fisher’s studies have 
led him to conclude that in the ruins of the once great 
fortress of Bethshan he may find traces of ancient 
implements of war used by the Israelites in their his- 
toric battles with the Canaanites. He hopes especially 
to discover the iron chariots mentioned by Joshua 
when, in encouraging the Children of Israel to fight 
with valor against the people of Bethshan, he says 
that they will “drive out the Canaanites, though they 
have chariots of iron and though they are strong.” 
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0 the Editor of Tur CuristrAN Rucrster :— 


I was literally on the point of writing an article 
on the inadequate, illogical, and weakly negative char- 
acter of certain recent theistic, or more accurately, it 
may be, atheistic ° conceptions, when I read “Clear 
Thinking or Death” in TH Rucister of August11. In 
its views and sentiments I heartily concur. It is 
sometimes said in loose, colloquial fashion that Uni- 
tarians have no creed or belief, that one may believe 
anything or nothing and be a Unitarian. What is 
meant is, of course, that we have no fixed creed, no 
dogmatic or doctrinal test; that one of any intellectual 
view is welcomed to our fellowship in its work for the 
promotion of righteousness. But in the words of the 
preamble of the National Conference we accept the 
religion of Jesus, love to God and love to man. The 
religion of Jesus as we understand it, Liberal Chris- 
tianity, is our faith. Its interpretation may vary, its 
application even more, but to deny theism, the Father- 
hood of God, and to accept any purely humanistic view 
of the world can by no possible stretch of thought or 
language be construed as the religion of Jesus, indeed, 
as aught but a denial of his essential precepts. In 
any congregation there are great varieties of belief 
ranging from the strictest orthodox to agnosticism or 
even atheism, but the divergence is probably less in our 
churches than in others. Although we differ in thought 
and still more in expression, there is general agreement 
among us in an undogmatic belief in God, in the 
spiritual mission of Jesus, and in man’s duty to his 
fellow-men. 

The cardinal beliefs of natural religion are God, the 
soul, and the relation of the soul to God, duty. In the 
view of the writer, any religious body which loses its 
belief in the soul adopts practically philosophical mate- 
rialism, which loses its belief in an Eternal Power im- 
manent and yet transcendent which makes for right- 
eousness not only forfeits the name “Christian,” but re- 
duces ethics from the noble plane of theistic virtue to 
the shifting sands of expediency and intellectually to 
the engulfing mire of philosophical nescience. 

That a few individuals among the laity of any church 
may hold substantially such views, is no doubt natural 
and inevitable; but an organization is known by that 
for which it openly stands, by the general sentiment 
of its adherents, and when its ministers or public rep- 
resentatives shall proclaim such ideas or admit them 
to be in harmony with its character and purpose, 
if without protest or denial, it is the peeing of 
the end. 

People in general, sometimes ministers, fall into the 
error of thinking that theism is accepted from an 
intellectual point of view because it is demonstrated. 
Nothing is demonstrated except theoretically on some 
hypothesis. Literal demonstration is not possible in 
the world of actual experience. We accept theism in- 
tellectually, not because it solves at once all possible 
problems, but because to a far greater extent than 
any other conception it affords an explanation of the 
universe and of all the material, mental, and spiritual 
facts of life as we know them. Materialistic atheism 
is pure dogmatism ; ‘any atheistic theory is far short 
» evén'of' ecclesiastical theism as an adequate solution 
Ps 8 pi the world of life; rational theism in harmony with 
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the science of the day is the crown of theology and the 
foundation of human knowledge. 

Freedom is, I believe, an essential attribute in ideal 
human nature; it is the inspiration of thought and 
progress ; it is well worth the incalculable human effort 
and the seas of human blood by which in many spheres 
of life it has been at last achieved; but it is the in- 
spiration and the means, not the substance and the 
end, of human attainment. Religion in the past has 
sorely needed liberty ; in the future, if not now, liberty 
may need religion. Grorcn CroswELt Cressey. 

New York, N.Y. 


Draw It Nearer 


To the Editor of Tun CuristIAN REGISTER :— 


It was in the leisure of a long ocean voyage, when 
people have time for quiet thinking, and to know one 
another better than they often take time for in the busy 
hours of ordinary life. A woman, not young or other- 
wise specially noticeable, sat at the piano in the nearly 
empty cabin, softly playing the hymn “He Leadeth Me,” 
with a look on her face that made one of the learned 
men among the passengers feel like probing the depth 
of her supposedly simple interpretations of an orthodox 
faith which he considered something to be outgrown. 
He dropped into a chair near, motioning to her to go on, 
with some remark about the beauty of the old hymns. 

Perhaps she knew more of him than he could be 
expected to of her, for he was a lecturer of reputation, 
and she only a fellow-passenger to whom he bowed 
courteously and promptly forgot; for soon, as they 
drifted into a casual conversation, he saw she was 
speaking with hesitant earnestness, searching for lan- 
guage to express what she found hard to put into 
words, but which meant so much to her that she could 
not handle it lightly. 

“The liberal thinkers,’ she said, “seem to forget 
that scientists need the microscope as well as the tel- 
escope in their search for truth in all its ways. They 
try to picture to us the vastness of the universe in space 
and time, until we and our joys and griefs seem too 
small to be considered by the great heart of the universe 
for whom some of us still use the name we have been 
taught, God, because we cannot find any one name to 
express all that even we can understand and wish to 
express. 

“Tt is right to extend our conception all we can in 
that direction,—it must still be so far short of the 
truth as to be only a beginning; but they should not 
push both limits of our understanding so far away. The 
microscope reveals an infinity too. Its revelation of 
the beauty of the dust on the butterfly’s wing, and of 
the snowflake, is as much a part of truth as the vastness 
of a group of nebule, and no life seems to be so small 
or so brief but it is perfect in its relations.” 

His look showed that he did not see what her ap- 
plication might be, if, indeed, she had any. He was still 
amused only at her effort to say something wise, though 
a bit surprised at the line she had taken. “There are 
so many things that we have no words for,” she said, 
“and when they show the absurdity of such limited and ~ 
humanlike conceptions as we have tried to express in 
the language of most religious teaching, they seem to 
use the method of the telescope only. They push the 
idea of God so unspeakably far away, and in one direc- 
tion that is as it should be, for the ideas that have been 
taught have been so shamefully small; but why cannot 
they use the microscope too,—develop the idea of a 
Heavenly Father (since we have none but anthro- 
pomorphic words for the conception) to all the beauty 
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and moving power we can conceive? If that beauty 
and truth could be expressed in our finite tongue, it 
would be because it were too small to be truth. Our 
faith must reach for something beyond our conception, 
but why should we just push that truth away,—not 
also try to draw it nearer?” 

He began to see something of what she meant, but she 
still seemed to him one of the small minds seeking to 
justify old superstitions, and if he did not smile at her 
attempts, he still felt sure of his wiser ground, when 
he referred to various lines of reasoning to show that 
worship had always been mere superstition. She did 
not feel like arguing, but left one more thought before 
she quietly withdrew. 

“When we see the wonderful development of human 
intellect in inventive ways, as in the wonders of this 
ship and its wireless appliances, its engines, lights, 
and signals, or in other lines you know better than I, 
isn’t it unreasonable to think there are not possibilities 
in spiritual lines of development comparable with 
these? And if man can have such development, what 
another side it implies for our universe,—a side we 
seem to have our backs to now.” eet Aig 


A Consensus of Belief 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


“Theism is philosophically possible but not reli- 
giously necessary.” These words, emphasized in italics 
by a Unitarian minister in your paper of September 1, 
are offered as a sort of basic principle for the Unita- 
rianism of the future. To one who came into the 
Unitarian Church attracted by its pure spiritual 
Theism as taught by Martineau, they offer a painful 
surprise. 

I knew that Unitarians accorded a wide freedom of 
belief to all associated with their churches, but was 
under the impression that Theism was simply taken 
for granted in all who sought fellowship, and that, 
while rejecting the Trinitarian speculations, they held 
firmly to the faith of Jesus in the Divine Father. 
I had learned from John Fiske that “the lesson of 
evolution is that through all these weary ages the 
Human Soul has not been cherishing in religion a 
delusive phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless 
groping and stumbling it has been rising to the recog- 
nition of its essential kinship with the ever-living 
God.” But it would seem that some of our brethren 
think it is time to cast such old-fashioned notions into 
the discard in favor of an Agnostic Humanism that 
generously concedes God as “possible” but not a neces- 
sity in religion. 

“Theism,” according to Prof. Robert Flint, in his 
lectures on that subject, “is the doctrine that the uni- 
verse owes its existence and continuance in existence, 
to the reason and will of a self-existent Being, who is 
infinitely powerful, wise and good. It is the doctrine 
that Nature has a Creator and Preserver, the nations 
a Governor, men a Heavenly Father and Judge. There 
are but three theistic religions—the Mosaic, the Chris- 
tian, and the Mohammedan. All other religions are 
polytheistic or pantheistic or both.” Theism, we are 
told, is possible, but it is not necessary for religion. 
That depends upon what one would accept as a reli- 
gion. A system of thought and conduct destitute of 
theism might be some kind of a religion, but it would 
be the most unpardonable misuse of terms to call it 
any form of Christianity. As well might one talk of 
a monarchy without a monarch, or of a republic with- 
out popular government. 
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When Unitarians cease to believe in God in the 
theistic sense they should cease calling themselves 
Christians in any sense or their societies churches. 
They have no right to propagate a philosophy of ag- 
nosticism or atheism under the protection of historic 
names that mean something entirely different. Any 
philosophy which finds no religious necessity for God 
is separated by an impassable gulf from every form of 
Christianity. 

Christianity is more than a system of ethics. 
Stoicism, Judaism, and Buddhism are not far inferior 
in ethical idealism to Christianity. Christianity is a 
Life bearing the spiritual fruit of holiness, love, and 
service, and this Life is rooted in the theistic faith 
of Jesus that God is, that God is the Father of men, 
that God abides in the universe as the source of law 
and fountain of love, that God reveals himself in men 
in the Holy Love that breaks the power of sin, sweetens 
the affections, enlightens the conscience, and inspires 
the whole man with enthusiasm for the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. This faith plants heaven in 
the human heart and sends men out to establish the 
heavenly life in the social order of the world. 
I doubt very much the value of any philosophical 
system, under whatever religious phrases it may 
masquerade, which graciously admits that this Chris- 
tian Theism is sposaibles but is “not religiously 
necessary.” 

If the God of Ghristian Theism has no objective 
reality but is only the subjective delusion of unscien- 
tific mystics who make a god of the unsubstantial 
spirit of their dreams, if no Being higher than Nature 
or Humanity exist to summon men to worship and 
obedience, the sooner we are done with the empty 
forms of religion the better. Let us, then, not juggle 
with names and call our philosophy an advanced form 
of religion, but designate it for what it is, a relapse 
into the arid agnosticism that has lost the Great Com- 
panion and found a Cosmic Process. I am aware 
that many noble hearts have argued themselves out of 
the Christian faith and retained their love or pity for 
suffering men. We may regret their loss without find- 
ing reason for following their example. It seems to me 
that such a philosophy, however it may be permeated 
with the humanistic spirit that Christianity has 
strengthened so wonderfully in the world and which 
alien systems have absorbed freely, is not the Gospel 
which Unitarians should accept and preach. 

Though we may have no creed to define what all 
should believe, there should at least be a consensus of 
opinion in our churches in favor of Christian Theism 
as the minimum religious faith. Without God or the 
hope of immortality no body of men should expect 
to be recognized as having any vital connection with 
Christianity. For my own part I should have to pack 
my grip and say good-bye to any fellowship which in 
the name of progressive thought would lapse into that 
belief that God “is not religiously: necessary.” I would 
regard such a fellowship as the victim of a mighty 
shallow philosophy however amiable might be its 
members. 

We need not less but a deeper consciousness of God 
in our Unitarian churches. We need the God and 
Father of Jesus enthroned in our midst. Let us cul- 
tivate the faith taught by Martineau when he said, 
“Ever since Jesus visited our earth with blessing, the 
soul of Christendom has worshipped a God resembling 
him,—a God of whom he was the image and imper- 
sonation; and therefore not the God of which philos- 


ophy dreams,—a mere infinite physical’ Force, without 
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" eis, without love, chiefly engaged in whirling 
the fly-wheel of nature... ; not the God of which 
natural theology speaks, the mere chief of ingenious 
mechanicians . a cold intellectual Being, in the 
severe immensity and immutability of whose mind all 
warm emotions are absorbed and dissolved,—but the 
Infinite Spirit so holy, so affectionate, so pitiful, 
whom Jesus felt to be in him as his Inspirer; who 
passes no wounds of sin or sorrow by ... Jesus has 
given us a faith never held before, and still too much 
obscured, in the affectionateness of the Great Ruler; 
has made Him our domestic God, whose ample home 
encircles all, leaving not the solitary, the sinner or 
the sad without a place in the mansions of his 
house... .” For the Christian life men need the in- 
spiration of some such faith as that. Not merely 
Theism, but this Christian Theism, appears to me to 
be a vital religious necessity in our churches. 


W. A. VROOMAN. 


Wi~mineton, DEt. 


[THe Recisrer takes no sides in this important and 
exceedingly interesting discussion. May we _ oller 
another word of general comment? We believe in 
absolute freedom. We believe the exercise of freedom 
will lead to the only truth worthy of a church. We 
merely remark to the foregoing correspondent that 
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most men would say it were a pity if we had made no 
change or progress since Martineau’s day, an opinion 
which Martineau himself illustrated perfectly by the 
fact of his own change and progress beyond the pre- 
vailing thought—including Unitarian thought---of his 
age. That is why he is Martineau, immortal. He was 
buffeted and defamed, also. That is the hard thing for 
every age to understand. We are all tempted to 
become fixed and finished in our thought. Little 
thinking is done after twenty. Most intellects die 
shortly after adolescence. 

We also note that Mr. Reese, who will have to take 
care of himself, affirms there is no such person as an 
atheist in the world; what he insists upon is that it is 
not necessary that a certain philosophical theory about 
God be believed in order that one may be called reli- 
gious, and that it is not true that what our mortal and 
finite minds have thus far thought out and called 
theism, exhausts the thought of God. The presump- 
tion! he seems to say. 

What comes near distressing TH Rucister is the 
bare possibility of men smugly, even flippantly, con- 
sidering their doctrinal ideas a fine and complete book 
of wisdom. What the Unitarian Church needs first 
is more religion, and next to that, and in order to 
keep religion alive, it needs a great deal more evidence 
of life and growth in the upper story.—Tne Eprror. | 


God and Mount Desert 


EDWARD A. CHURCH 


Lord of this sparkling sea— 
A sapphire clasp about these emerald shores, 


Where white-winged birds and wind-swept clouds fly free 


| And round whose cliffs a surge of music pours— 
' Should veiling fogs my heedless course o’erwhelm 
— And shifting currents make my boat their sport 
Lay thy sure hand on the obedient helm, 
if ie meet me to ge 
| 
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Lord of this smiling land— 

Whose gray-topped hills like granite altars rise, 
Within whose templed woods the fir-trees stand 
Offering their incense to the azure skies— 

Oh when upon these forest paths I fail 

To find the way where I, bewildered, roam 

Set thou my feet upon the heaven-blazed trail 
That leads me home. 
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Germany Thankful “It is Over” 


A fresh picture of the people who are hard at work and 
getting a new spirit that promises world success — 
Travel is cheaper there than in any 
other part of Europe 


THOMAS VAN NESS 
Correspondent of THmn RnGIsTER 
DresDEN, GeRMANY, August 5, 1921. 
“WS IT EASY to travel in Europe at the present 
| time?” “Is the food good and is there plenty of 
it?” “How about prices? Are they reasonable, 
and how do they compare with our own?” Before 
leaving America, and since, I have been asked these 
questions over and over again. They have been in the 
letters I have obtained from friends, and they are also 
asked even by English people who, one might suppose, 
ought to have a fair knowledge of conditions on the 
Continent. I am assured, therefore, that no subjects 
I can write about will be of more general interest to 
your Reerster readers, for even well-informed people 
in the United States have no late information by which 
they can gauge what is so and what is not so regarding 
travel, food, and prices. 

Only yesterday a wealthy American spoke to me 
while sitting in the garden of this hotel. He has been 
living for some ten years in the manufacturing section 
of England, and had resolved to see for himself the 
situation in Central Europe. “Before I left C—,” he 
said, “we stocked up our automobile with hams, potted 
pigeon, and all sorts of little delicacies. I thought, 
and my English friends thought, we might have hard 
fare as we penetrated into Germany.” Then he 
laughed. “Why, I don’t know that I ever lived better 
anywhere than I have here these last two weeks. How 
have you found it? Can you get anything better in 
New York than right at this hotel? Oh, Vl admit 
there’s no cream, and the coffee is of poor quality, but 
outside of these articles and perhaps the lack of rich 
milk, you get all you want, and it is served in first- 
class style. Isn’t it so?” 

I admitted it was so, and it was so in Aachen (Aix- 
la-Chapelle), Cologne, Diisseldorf, Berlin,—in fact 
wherever I have so far been. That was the surprising 
fact to me as to this American going about in his 
automobile. “What became of those potted pigeons 
and hams?” I asked quizzically. “Given away on the 
road to some poor devils,’ was his answer. “Then 
you found some hungry, destitute people?” “I didn’t 
say that,’ he replied. “Starving hungry people can’t 
be seen. I don’t believe they exist in Germany, do you? 
Why, the people on the whole, it seems to me, look 
healthier, better fed, than in England. They do here 
in Dresden, don’t they?” ‘Yes,” I admitted, ‘they do, 
and not only here, but in the farming sections around 
Dresden.” 

I told of a little trip I had taken into the Erzgebirge 
(Ore Mountains), a range between Saxony and 
Bohemia. Penetrating to Kipsdorf, a popular resort, 
I inquired for accommodations at Hotel Kaiserhof—a 
big hostelry recommended by Americans who had 
stopped there in the years before the war. ‘Filled up,” 
was the rather short reply from the bustling portier. 
“Have you so many English-speaking guests?” I asked. 
“None; only two.” ‘Who, then, are occupying your 
rooms?” “Germans, all Germans.” “Indeed! They 
must have some money,” I said as I proceeded to de- 
scend the steep hill to the road and then to walk back 
to the village, where, after fruitless inquiries at 
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pensions, I gave up and returned to Dresden. In this 
city we have eaten at all kinds of places,—in parks, 
at concert gardens, in cafés, hotels, and at the Brihl 
Terrace. Everywhere it is the same story: food in 
abundance, well cooked and well served, and plenty of 
well-dressed, prosperous people to be seen at the dining- 
tables and going up and down along the walkways, 
listening to the orchestral music. 

As to prices, it depends upon one’s standard. Is the 
person judging from the prices in England or America, 
or has he in mind what food costs in Belgium and 
France? As a general truth, no matter what national 
money one carries in his pocketbook, Germany is a 
cheaper country to buy in, yes, and to live in, than 
Belgium, and Belgium is less expensive than England. 
If one knows how to order here at the hotels, if he 
falls easily into the ways of the people, then, judged by 
the present rate of exchange, the prices are ridicu- 
lously cheap; if one, however, insists on exceptional 
things to eat, especially for breakfast, why, then one 
has to pay a price apparently out of proportion. Two 
ladies were complaining about the charges to me. “I 
don’t find them unreasonable,” I replied. “Well, we do. 
This morning we had sliced peaches, toast, fried toma- 
toes, tea, and—yes, an omelette, and the price was y 
Don’t you think that high?” If one will persist in 
eating fruits or vegetables not in season, if one will ask 
for toast when hard rolls are usually served, then one 
must expect to pay. Americans and English, with ex- 
change in their favor, ought not to complain, nor ought 
Trench people. As for the Germans themselves, I know 
no way to generalize correctly. Many of them made 
money through the early years of the war and appar- 
ently still have it. There is some grumbling just now 
because prices are advancing,—not much, however, if 
I may judge from questioning all sorts and kinds 
of people, and not much unrest among the work-people. 
“God be thanked,” said a barber to me; “it is so much 
better than during the war. Did I go hungry? Ach! 
Yes. Nothing—nothing. I made a hundred marks a 
week before the war, now nearly two hundred, but it 
goes no farther.” There you have it. “God be thanked 
itis over.” The feeling everywhere is : Let us get down 
to business, to peaceful pursuits. That is all we ask. 

It is a healthy, almost humble spirit, very unlike the 
restless domineering spirit so much in evidence when 
I was last here. If it continues, Germany is saved, 
and its people on the true and not the false road to 
world success. 


Worried by New Regulations 


As to travelling in Europe at the present time, it is 
not easy for the uninitiated, because an entirely new 
staff of employees has to be organized, and in the mean 
time those who are working or filling positions do not, 
in most cases, quite know what their duties are or how 
to perform them. The upper officials are worried by 
all sorts of new regulations, new tickets, and new 
boundaries. They themselves are not sure, and of 
course those under them cannot be. There are fewer 
porters than formerly to carry luggage. If these 
porters are not watched, because of their own ignorance 
or hurry, they will guide travellers to the wrong train 
or put his luggage in an already filled compartment. 
The travelling public is also inexperienced. Many 
persons for the first time are “on the move”: they are 
like the new employees. They become confused, clamor 
for this and that, go to the wrong places, impede the 
way, misunderstand, and often make unnecessary 
trouble. 
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Before the war there was to be seen at nearly every 
important station one of Cook’s guides or Gazas. 
These men spoke various languages and were always 
ready to give information. On the pavement outside 
the railroad stations were the buses of the leading 
hotels, with well-trained helpers: or baggagemen. 
These are absent, and so there is no one to direct the 
hapless traveller who knows little of the language or 
ways of the country. To show how disorganized the 
system is let me say that my railway ticket from 
Cologne to Berlin was never looked at and at Berlin 
never taken up. I still have it. I also have my 
sleeping-car ticket for the same journey. My German 
visé, costing me $10, has not been examined by any 
official. With the exception of holding up the pass- 
port-book for inspection at Ostend in a vast crowd 
of travellers passing rapidly through the government 
detention-room, no one has been enough interested in 
me to ask any questions or even pay the slightest notice 
to my. coming or going. Perhaps one reason is that I 
landed in Belgium the day before Independence Day 
(July 21), and passed out into Germany on the night 
of the 21st. It would have taken a small army of 
officials to inspect properly the hundreds and hundreds 
of people. 


Astonishing Railroad Equipment 


If a traveller will study his Baedeker and his map, 
if he will take the trouble to look over the huge time- 
tables that hang on the walls in conspicuous places, if 
he will always have about him plenty of small change 
and keep from being impeded by too much personal 
luggage, he will get along; but let him beware of asking 
for information. As likely as not he will get misinfor- 
mation at the important times, to his own irritation 
and sorrow. 

The equipment of the railroads in Germany is one 
of the astonishing things. I had heard of the many 
broken-down freight-cars, the old rusty locomotives, 
the slowness of trains, the poorly kept tracks and 
signal switches. It may have been so three years ago: 
itis not so now. Watching the roadways, bridges, and 
sidings, I am impressed rather with the up-to-date 
condition of German railroads. Having crossed the 
American continent four times in the last year, I am 
in a fairly good position to know something about the 
looks of our own freight-cars, locomotives, sleeping- 
cars, and passenger-cars. I think I can say, therefore, 
with careful deliberation, that the German equip- 
ment taken by and large compares most favorably with 
what can be seen in the United States. This is partic- 
ularly true of trains coming in and going out of Berlin. 
Paint is much in evidence. I cannot say whether these 
brightly painted freight-cars are old or new, but they 
have a solid modern look about them, and many of them 
—perhaps those recently constructed—are longer and 
heavier than those formerly used. Rates for passengers 
are wonderfully low-gauged in dollars and cents. If 
one wishes to be comfortable, he is more likely to be so 
if he will travel on a second-class ticket. The reason 
for this statement lies on the surface. The “new-rich” 
among the Germans, the Americans, women travelling 
without male companions, and the timid and inexpe- 
rienced of course go first-class. Others, because of a 
natural thrift or poverty, take the third-class or even 
fourth-class compartments. Consequently the second 
is less likely to be crowded than the others. I used 
the word “crowded” advisedly, for as in the United 


. - States, so over here, everybody appears to be on the 
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move. One’s memory is likely at times to play him false, 
but if my recollection serves aright, I have never seen 
in German and Belgian stations in past summers 
such moving masses of people, such long trains filled 
with travellers, and such a general air of stir and 
business. 

I fear if I stop here I may leave on the reader’s mind 
a too roseate view of conditions. Not everybody is 
doing well; not every factory is open. There is a 
dearth of raw products; there is a disinclination on the 
part of many foreigners to buy German stuff or man- 
ufactured articles. The low value of the mark is work- 
ing considerable hardship. The great middle class, 
the stay of any nation, is going down into poverty, or 
nearly so. Persons on a salary have anything but a 
promising future to look forward to. Professors and 
students are positively suffering, and the fine arts of 
course are scantily encouraged. In a sentence, I 
should say the higher things of life are being neglected, 
perhaps necessarily, while the things of the body and 
of the senses are in the ascendancy. Germany in ten 
years from now may be “better off” as the world meas- 
ures success and prosperity, but whether it will be 
better off in the things of the spirit in all culture and 
educational ways remains to be seen. The depressed 
state of mind of the middle class is an unfortunate 
aspect of things. As the sub-manager of a bank said 
to me yesterday: “We are on the up grade and the 
down grade. I can only hope.” 


The Church Musician Needs You 


The minister might as well make up his mind to know 
all about the choir, and the congregation can cut 
out their withering remarks, and sing—Some 
inside candor to all of us 


WILLIAM ELLIS WESTON 


Director of Music, First Parish of Weston and of the Laymen’s League 


HOPE every Unitarian minister in the country and 
many in all of the other Protestant churches have 
read and re-read Archibald T. Davison’s complete 

and masterly address upon the subject, “Protestant 
Church Music in America,” as printed by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Ina very few moments this unusual 
pamphlet not only gives one the great ideal of all good 
music, but also a most graphic description of the con- 
ditions in a large majority of churches in America 
to-day, excepting, of course, the Roman Catholic and, 
to a large extent, the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
where the pr ocedure is much more uniform. It seems 
to me, as a church organist, that music must become 
and remain one of the practical problems of the in- 
dividual church. This problem must be worked out by 
a liberal use of education, by absolute frankness and 
courage, and, most of all, a lot of “horse-sense.’ 
May I quote the words of Professor Waldo Selden 
Pratt of the Hartford Theological Seminary, who says, 
“The problem about church music is not whether or not 
it has substantial values with reference to religion as 
an experience, but how better to realize its ideal by 
practical means.” Is this not the question we must 
try to answer? Can we not so practically apply the 
art of music to our congregational services of wor- 
ship that it may indeed be as the grasping of a divine 
opportunity rather than a mere professional per- 
formance? 

All down through the pages of human experience 
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there have undoubtedly been many hours of real wor- 
ship,—on the shore or rocks beside the great and mighty 
ocean, in viewing a beautiful landscape, from the top 
of some high mountain, and again in the midst of some 
ereat sorrow. We all know of simple, devout people 
who practically worship in silence in their churches, 
but without the human voice raised in song, no service 
of worship would ever move the great mass of humanity 
to great emotional heights or inspire any great majority 
of human beings to positive action! This is the true 
purpose of all religious music, and is only secondary, 
in the sense of being of service, to the art of preaching. 
We all know the musical idealist, who soon loses his 
sense of values, at least as far as spontaneity and 
adaptation are concerned. There are the people who are 
directly concerned with the abstract form in music, 
and who would ever have us aware of a fixed standard. 
We also have the professional musician, who entirely 
ignores religious values and knows nothing of the wide 
differences of his congregation in regard to intellect- 
uality, musical appreciation, or spiritual development. 
These types exist, and will continue to do so for some 
time to come, hence the controversy. But this fact 
remains: The church aims to help all men, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually, does it not? And in carrying 
out its principles is not the Sunday service one of the 
most powerful influences for good? Is there any 
form of music in that service which better expresses 
the deepest religious emotions and strikes nearer to 
the heart of the large majority of the congregation of 
any Protestant church, than the hymn? From Martin 
Luther down to the present day, the Protestants have 
all been “hymn-singers,” and when one begins to make 
a study of the hymnody of these same years, it is plainly 
seen that many musical Protestants have been in- 
spired to write many good hymn tunes, as well as 
hymns. 


Administrative Forces Must Co-operate 


The weakness of many of our churches to-day in this 
respect looms up. How often we have Congregational 
singing without the congregation! To be sure, the 
organist and choir are apt to be at fault in this matter, 
but on the other hand, there are already too many of 
our churches in which the choir alone sings the hymns, 
without having any more. I can assure you, that the 
failure to appreciate the value of hymns and tunes, and 
the indifference with which they are very often played, 
are two lamentable faults of altogether too many 
church organists to-day. 

This can, in many cases, be traced back to the train- 
ing schools, or to their private instruction, but after 
all it is an improved condition of mind, and a better 
understanding of the situation in their own churches 
that will eventually relieve this difficulty. We hear 
much criticism of the church quartet, the church solo- 
ist, and the church organist, and in many Protestant 
churches it begins anew each year, with a newly-ap- 
pointed music committee or a newly acquired combina- 
tion of singers. Indeed much of this criticism is justi- 
fiable, but may I venture to say that conditions will 
never be much improved until each and every minister 
makes a direct attempt, of course in a most tactful 
manner, to get interested in this general shifting of 
conditions, and to attempt, in some definite way, to 
bring music committee and musicians more closely 
together? 

Knowing many ministers, I am quite sure the con- 
troversy will become a friendly discussion, and a seri- 
ous consultation. If in a year’s time there is neither 
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improvement nor a better mutual understanding, I feel 
that any congregation may conscientiously tell their 
organist or choir that their services are no longer re- 
quired. You may say, “Why, this is being done, and 
why talk so much about it?” My answer is that the 
wrong people are doing it, and it is, in most cases, the 
wrong kind of talk. 

In my reading the past few years I have perused 
chapter after chapter about “The things a minister 
should know about music,” “Why a minister should 
study music,” “The minister and the choir,’ ‘“Musie 
in theological schools,” and even “How a hymn should 
be announced.” But there is one title which, it seems 
to me, covers the whole ground, and that is “The min- 
ister’s responsibility toward the music of his church.” 
In this department, as well as in all others, he must be 
the formal head, and with the organist as an important 
member of his cabinet, must guide and direct this work. 
Dr. Davison says, you remember, that “ministers can 
no longer plead ignorance,” and to that may I add that 
after your work of self-culture is started, the next 
thing is more positive thought and action. We must 
have real co-operation between all the administrative 
forces of a church, in order to stimulate the heart 
action, and increase the vitality of this phase of church 
work. 

I would not advise disposing of any kind of choir 
in a church where they seem to be what the majority 
of the people want and deem best to have, but I would 
challenge, in many cases, the practical results they are 
getting. The minister must indeed guide and direct, 
and as Professor Pratt says, “radiate pervasive in- 
fluence, that shall invigorate practical efficiency.” He 
must know his organist and his choir personally, he 
must try to stop all indiscriminate criticism among his 
congregation, he must often consult the musical director 
and music committee, and he must show the most sym- 
pathetic feeling and willingness to help at all times. 
More than that, the congregation, through the music 
committee, must see to it that the man in charge of the 
music knows and feels his responsibility, and when, 
after consultation and discussion, a decision has been 
made by the minister, the organist and music com- 
mittee, the congregation in turn must be made to 
realize that it is their duty to stand back of them. 
There never was a time in the history of the Prot- 
estant church when the musician has needed more 
support of the congregation and the minister, but also 
their personal contact. 


Why We Believe in God 


Ill. The Nature of God 
LEWIS C. CARSON 
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[ THE PRECEDING ARTICLE in this series we | 


reached the conclusion that God exists. We may 
now go farther and assert: NSelf-existence con- 
stitutes God’s essential nature. For, in the first place, 
to be essentially self-existent is the distinctive char- 
acteristic of God alone. We arrive at this character 
of God when we reason back from beings that are finite 
and contingent to their ultimate First Cause and 
World-ground. And in the second place, from the self- 
existence of God we can derive, by a process of logical 
deduction, all the other attributes of Deity, knowable 
to our natural reason. 
God is a self-existent Being. This is our fundamen- 
tal definition. All that unaided reason can know of 


The 
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can be gathered from them by analysis. 
therefore, that the name, which properly connotes 


It follows, 


God’s Being, is that which is given in the Book of 


Exodus (iii. 14), in which, in reply to the question of 


Moses, God is represented as saying: “I AM THAT I AM: 
Thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, 1 am 
hath sent me unto you.” 


Six Absolute Attributes 


To say that God is self-existent is the same as saying 
that God is absolute. Self-existent Being and absolute 
Being are identical. The term “absolute” has been 
used in philosophy and in theology with a variety of 
meanings. In general, these meanings may be reduced 
to two: (1) Reality that is all-embracing. This plainly 
cannot apply to God, since, from the theistic point of 
view, God is not whole, but all things depend on God. 
By the absoluteness of God we do not mean, therefore, 
that God is all-inclusive. Theism is to be distinguished 
from pantheism. (2) Reality that is self-sufficient. In 
this sense God is the Absolute. He is a Being har- 
monious and self-complete, limited only in so far as 
he limits himself through the world of his creation. 

When we take a survey of the world of our ordinary 


experience, we find that it exhibits certain general 


characters which we designate as (1) finite, (2) com- 
plex, (8) manifold, (4) changeable, (5) spatial, and 
(6) temporal. By contrast with these, viewing God 
in his essential nature as absolute and self-existent, 
we attribute to him (1) infinity, (2) simplicity, 
(3) unity, (4) immutability, (5) immensity, and 
(6) eternity. These are usually designated as God’s 
absolute attributes. In the process, however, of 
passing from the finite to the infinite, from the com- 
plex to the simple, we make use of an important 
principle which we now proceed to mention. 

This is the principle of transcendence. It is cus- 
tomary to distinguish three steps in the process of 
adapting our human concepts to the nature of God. 

(1) Attribution. We affirm of God all simple per- 
fections found in created beings. 

(2) Blimination. We deny that these perfections 
are in God in the same manner as in other beings. 
We eliminate from them all imperfection. 

(3) Transcendence. We affirm that these perfec- 
tions, thus purified, belong to God in a supereminent 
way. 

Involved in the principle of transcendence is the 
subsidiary principle of analogy. By the principle of 
analogy we mean that man legitimately thinks of God 


_after the pattern of what is best and highest in man 


himself and in the world in which he lives. The exter- 
nal world and the world of the human soul are, as it 
were, two mirrors in which are reflected, though im- 
perfectly, God’s image. The language of religion is 
thus a kind of symbolism, in. virtue of which the 
objects of human experience take on universal values. 


‘The anthropomorphism which runs through religion is 


~" 
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an illustration of the use of analogy. This anthropo- 
morphism is perfectly legitimate and inevitable. With- 
out it any human description of God would become im- 
possible. It is to be criticised, however, when through 
its employment an effort is made to circumscribe God 
within the limits of human imperfections. Jt is just 
at this point that the doctrine of a finite God breaks 
down, 

Let us examine certain of the attributes of Deity in 
the light of the principle of transcendence which we 
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those of special interest, the attributes of (1) infinity, 
(2) immensity, and (3) eternity. 

1. What do we mean when we say that God is 
infinite? Two uses of the term “infinite” are to be 
distinguished, (a) the quantitative, and (b) the quali- 
tative. The finite, in common language, is that which 
is limited and bounded; so the infinite, according to 
this usage, would be the unlimited or boundless. This 
quantitative or negative infinite is not what is meant 
as applied to God and has no spiritual value. In 
contrast to this use of the word there is a qualitative 
and positive use which has religious meaning. In 
this qualitative use the infinite denotes the perfect and 
complete. Mere absence of boundaries is not a per- 
fection, but that God is the self-sufficient Ground on 
which all finite beings depend, this is what we mean 
when we say that God is infinite. 

2. The next two attributes, immensity and eternity, 
carry with them a reference respectively to space and 
to time. By the immensity of God we mean, not that 
God is spatially extended, but that he is everywhere 
completely and perfectly present. Although we can- 
not form an adequate mental image of God’s immen- 
sity, yet we can conceive that there must be in the 
infinite Being, in an eminent manner, some perfection 
that corresponds to what local presence gives to finite 
beings, some intrinsic and absolute character that 
involves his substantial presence in every part of his 
creation, where his omnipotence, his omniscience, and 
his supreme providential action have to be exercised. 
All this we sum up in the one attribute of God’s im- 


’ mensity. 


The Minimum Requirements 


3. Of equal significance religiously is the attribute 
of God’s eternity. Here again we have to discriminate 
between a false conception and a true one. It is com- 
mon and natural to think of time under the figure of 
a straight line, indefinitely extended in opposite direc- 
tions. Eternity is then regarded as though it meant 
unending duration. This quantitative conception of 
eternity is inadequate as applied to God’s nature. So 
also is that conception of God’s eternity which regards 
him as out of all relation to time. God is eternal, not 
in the sense of filling all possible time, nor yet as having 
no relation to time, but in the sense of being completely 
present at every moment of time. He is likewise the 
ultimate condition upon which time itself depends. As 
thus conceived, the eternity of God means duration, 
absolutely and essentially indivisible, an ever-present 
Now, without possibility of beginning or end. 

Theism is the assertion that God exists and that in 
his nature he is absolute Being. Without belief in 
God, whatever else there may be, there can be no re- 
ligion. The existence of God is not a philosophical 
hypothesis, but a fact, attested by universal human 
experience and demonstrable to reason. A finite God 
is a contradiction in terms. The attempt, moreover, 
which some have made, to find for the idea of a 
“struggling” God a Christological sanction not only 
fails of its purpose, but betrays an ignorance of what 
Christology means. 

If the Unitarian denomination is to go forward, in 
the coming spiritual campaign and after, it can be only 
on the basis of an unequivocal and robust affirmation 
of theism. Belief in God is an indispensable condition 
of religion. Itis the minimum requirement of doctrine. 
We must stand fast on this point, for our past history, 
our present hopes, our future prospects are all one in 
requiring it for the fulfilment of our destiny. 
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A Lesson in Flying 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


As Mistress Robin’s little ones 
Were old enough to fly, 

She felt quite anxious when she saw 
They did not care to try. 


And so one day she coaxed them out 
Upon a slender bough 

And said, “’Tis time you learned to fly, 
And I will teach you how. 


“Bach one of you must lift your wings 
And keep them firm and wide, 

And let this gentle gale of wind 
Blow on their under side. 


“And when I count ‘one, two, three, four,’ 
All rise and do your best, 

And make your wings go up and down,— 
The wind will do the rest.” 


She counted then, ‘One, two, three, four,” 
While they sat waiting there— 

When suddenly she tipped the bough 
And launched them on the air. 


The little birds, though scared at first, 
Obeyed the rules, and flew— 

Their wings were strong, the wind was fair, 
And what else could they do? 


“Richard the Conqueror” 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Richard Burleigh was picking black- 
berries over in the Hill Pasture by the 


river. It was very drowsy, and pleasant, 
and still. There was only the sound of 
the river, the rushing Scoggin, to be 


heard, for the birds were having their 
midday nap, and resting their throats for 
their evening concert. You could almost 
hear the stillness! 

Suddenly a new, strange sound made 
Richard straighten up quickly and look 
all around. It was a sort of large “Chr-r- 
r-r-r!” as if made by a mammoth harvest- 
fly, a harvest-fly as large as old Dobbin! 
Then it began to sound clattery, like old 
Tom Garrett’s rattletrap wagon. The 
sound seemed to be everywhere! Robert 
looked to the right, to the left, before him, 
behind him. Nothing strange in sight. 
Then he looked up. Ah, there it was! 
A great winged thing! He knew at once 
what it was, for of course he had heard 
all about airships, and the brave, quick- 
witted men called aviators who steer them. 
Indeed, he had been very anxious to see 
one of these strange ‘ships,’ and now 
he set his pail of berries down in a safe 
place, to give his whole attention to this 
welcome visitor. 

How he wished it would come down! 
And then, all of a sudden, it did! But 
not in the way the aviator would have 
liked! Wobbling and tipping, down, 
down, down, it fluttered and clattered, till 
—bump! It had landed in the biggest and 
thorniest blackberry patch! 

For a minute there was no sound ex- 
cept the rustling and rattling and creak- 
ing of the great wings settling down in 
' the bushes. Then there was no sound 
at all. And then, right across the stillest 
sort of stillness, came a groan! 
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Richard woke up! It sounded to him 
like a broken-leg groan. He had broken 
his leg the winter before, and he knew 
just how it felt. He pushed in through 
the bushes. The aviator sat in his place, 
but his head dropped forward on his 
breast. He was very limp-looking. As 
Richard crackled through the bushes, he 
opened his eyes a little. 

“Tll get a doctor!” said Richard. 

“Please!” said the aviator, and his eyes 
closed again. 

Richard got out of the berry-patch, 
threw back his shoulders, and took a deep 
breath. It was quite a long way, and 
rough, up along beside the river to the 
bridge of the cross-road that farther on 
joined the long, long Ridge Road where 
Dr. Brown lived. Oh, if he only could 
jump the river! 

Suddenly he saw something that made 
him clinch his fists, tight! Away beyond 
the river, up the hill, on the high Ridge 
Road, was Dr. Brown, jogging along be- 
hind old white Betsy! Oh, if he only 
could jump the Scoggin! Then he could 
race up the hill and “head off” the doctor, 
and get him to drive back to the bridge, 
and then guide him to the hurt aviator! 
What a lot of time it would save! And 
the aviator was suffering so! And he was 
counting on him—Richard Burleigh! 

But the Scoggin, though not very wide 
at that place, was too wide to be jumped, 
and so swift that Richard’s mother had 
his promise not to go swimming there, 
though he could swim well in the Deep 
Brook Pool. All these thoughts went 
through his head in about two seconds. 

Suddenly his eager eyes Gaught sight of 
a clump of slender birches, close by the 
river. He remembered how, when he 
came with his father to get a Christmas 
tree, those very trees, loaded down with 
sleet, had bent over the river, away be- 
yond the farther bank. He knew one of 
them would bear him up safely and swing 
him across, but— 

Richard, who was a brave boy about 
most things, had always felt queer and 
shaky when he tried to climb high. It 
made him feel all shivery just to think 
of climbing up that slender birch far 
enough to bend it so it would swing him 
across. 

He looked over toward the Ridge Road 
again. The doctor was almost out of 
sight. 

Richard Burleigh threw up his chin. 
He spoke out loud, though there was no 
one but himself to hear :— 

“Father says I could beat that scared 
feeling—conquer it, he says—if I once 
just made up my mind, hard! And now’s 
the time to doit! I will!” 

In almost no time he was far up in 
the tree. It bent—slowly at first, then a 
little faster, then much faster—he was 
close to the ground on the farther side— 
he had let go! Swish! Up went the 
tree again! Over and over rolled Richard. 
Then up he jumped, and though feeling a 
good bit shaken, and half as if he were 
dreaming, he raced off up the hill! 

“Well, well, well!’ said Dr. Brown, 
when he had heard Richard’s story of 
the hurt aviator, told in short, quick sen- 
tences. “Jump in here, Richard—jump 
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We'll soon haye him 
But your folks live 
How did you 


in! Giddap, Betsy! 
fixed up all right! 
the other side of Scoggin. 
get across here, boy?’ 

Richard told him. 

“Hm—hm!”’ said the doctor. “But 
aren’t you usually skittish about climb- 
ing high trees and the like?’ 

“T used to be,’ said Richard, very 
quietly, but his eyes were shining happily. 

“Hm—Richard the Conqueror,” said the 
doctor. 

“That's what father said I could be,” 
said Richard Burleigh,—‘“‘a conqueror.” 

Soon they reached the place where the 
airship lay. “Quick work,” said the avi- 
ator, smiling faintly at Richard. 

“That's because Richard the Conqueror 
was your messenger,” said Dr. Brown, as 
he set to work on the broken leg. For it 
had been a “broken-leg groan,” just as 
Richard had guessed. 

When the aviator had been made as 
comfortable as possible, the doctor went 
to get help to carry him to a house where 
he could be cared for. Richard stayed 
for company. 

“So youre Richard the Conqueror,” 
said the aviator, eyeing him keenly, and 
smiling a little. 

“Tm Richard Burleigh,” said Richard, 
“and I don’t know who Richard the Con- 
queror is!” 

“Well, Richard the Cqnqueror was a 
very brave king,’ said the aviator, still 
looking very hard at Richard’s red face. 

“Oh,” stammered Richard, “Dr. Brown 
is always joking me!” 

“Um,” said the aviator. “You look to 
me like a chap who would make a fire 
aviator, some day!” 

“Oh, I’d like that, first rate!” said 
Richard, honestly and earnestly, and in 
great surprise. 


Sidney’s Adventure 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Sidney Farr sat on the kitchen doorstep 
one bright Saturday morning in October 
and wished that something interesting 
and exciting would happen. His chores 
all were done—feeding his rabbits and the 
hens, and giving them water, gathering 
up a basket of apples from under the old 
Sweet tree to give red Moolley, bringing 
in wood for his mother’s Saturday baking. 
His mother said he might run and play 
till dinner-time at noon. 

But somehow he couldn’t think of any- 
thing that a boy could play all alone. His 
chum, Charlie Carter, had gone to visit 
his grandmother, in town, over the week- 
end; and all the games he could think of 
needed two to play them. You see, Sidney 
had never been used to playing alone. As 
Sidney sat there on the step, feeling al- 
most blue, along came Hal Carter, Char- 
lie’s big brother, and Mart Bailey, another 
big boy. Each of them had a lunch-box 
and a nut-basket. 

“Why, there’s Sidney all alone,” said 
Hal to Mart. “Poor little chap’s lonesome, 
with Charlie away!’ Then he called: 
“Hello, Sidney! Want to go nutting?’ 

“Yes!” shouted Sidney, so earnestly, 
and making that one word mean so much, 
that Hal and Mart burst out laughing. 
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Trifles 


A raindrop is a little thing, 
But on the thirsty ground, 

It helps to make the flowers of spring, 
And beauty spread around. 


A ray of light may seem to. be 
Lost in the blaze of day; 


But its sweet mission God can see, 
Who sends it on its way. 
—Colesworthy. 


Sentence Sermon 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore. 

—Ohadwick. 


But Sidney didn’t mind, for he knew they 
were not really making fun of him. 
“Wait a minute, till I ask mother,’ he 
called, his face beaming. 

“We've plenty of lunch,’ said Hal. 
“Tell her all we want you to bring is 
yourself and your nut-basket !” 

But Mrs. Farr, who was delighted, of 
course, at this surprise-chance of a good 
time for her boy, insisted on putting a big 
bag of warm cookies in the basket. And, 
do you know, those three boys ate every 
one of those cookies before they reached 
the nut-grove, only half a mile away! 
You know how easy it is to eat warm 
cookies! 

The minute they reached the grove, Hal 
and Mart each climbed high into a tree 
and began to shake the branches. The 
nuts came pattering briskly down, and for 
a while Sidney gathered them very con- 
tentedly. But before long that grew 
rather dull, with the other boys up in the 
trees, while he was alone,—as you can 
see, yourself. 

“T’d like to climb a tree and shake nuts 
off,” he said to himself. ‘I’m sure I could, 
and mother didn’t say I shouldn’t, and 
Hal and Mart didn’t say not to. I’m going 
to try it!” 

He looked about for a tree with 
pranches growing quite low. None of the 
ibeech-trees grew that way. But soon he 
spied one that had been partly uprooted 
by a gale. It was still thrifty, and bear- 
ing nuts, but it slanted so much that Sid- 
ney felt sure he could climb it easily. And 
he did. “Just as easy as rolling off a 
log!” he said to himself. ‘“Won’t the big 
boys be surprised when they find I can 
shake down my own nuts. That’ll help 
them, too. Mother’d like me to help all I 
ean.” 

He had climbed up several feet beyond 
the bare trunk, into the branches, when he 
heard a queer, wheezy sound. He 
clutched his limb and peered ahead. 
There was a hedgehog just above him and 
a little beyond! Sidney caught his breath. 
Then he began to climb backward the 
fastest he knew how. He remembered 
how old Uncle Hod Jenkins had told him 
that hedgehogs could throw their quills 
quite a distance when they were fright- 
ened or angry. And he remembered what 
a time his father had had pulling the 
hedgehog quills out of MRover’s nose. 
Rover is a brave dog, but he had ki-yied 
Inost piteously while those quills were 
eing pulled. As this was going through 
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Sidney’s mind he was wriggling backward, 
and had gone halfsway down the tree 
trunk, where it was five or six feet from 
the ground, when he thought he heard 
the hedgehog growl. Probably this was 
imagination—indeed, I believe hedgehogs 
can’t growl. But whatever he heard, or 
thought he heard, made him jump; he 
lost his grip on the smooth trunk and came 
to the ground with a thump that nearly 
knocked the breath out of him—‘just as 
easy as rolling off a log!” 

Just at that moment Hal had reached 
the ground in a more moderate fashion. 
“Hey, youngster, what are you about?’ 
he shouted, running up. 

“Hedgehog!” said Sidney. “I was try- 
ing to shake off some nuts, and all of a 
sudden there he was! But he didn’t 
throw any quills at me, the way Uncle 
‘Hod said he would!” 

“Hedgehogs can’t ‘throw’ their quills!” 
laughed Hal. ‘“That’s just one of Uncle 
Hod’s notions. But if he’d felt scared, or 
you’d had him cornered, he might have 
come for you—and then we'd have had to 
pull quills out of you!” : 

“Guess I won’t try to corner him, then!” 
laughed Sidney. “Guess I’d better get to 
work picking up beechnuts!” 


A Stay-at-Home 
MARJORIE DILLON 

A curious stay-at-home is she; 
And oh, it seems so queer to me 
That if a walk she has in mind, 
She never leaves her house behind. 
No matter where Miss Snail may roam, 
She’s always very much at home! 


The Puppy who Chased Cattle 


L. M. WESTON 


From the time Agnes Gray could walk 
alone every one knew she loved dogs. In 
fact, she frequently frightened her parents 
by toddling up to savage-looking strange 
dogs, stroking them with her tiny hands, 
and murmuring endearing words to “the 
pwetty bow-wow.” 

So on her third birthday Mr. Gray pre- 
sented his daughter wiith a collie puppy. 
It was not quite three months old, and as 
pretty as could be,—tan and sable, relieved 
by a great fluff of white silky hair around 
its throat. : 

Agnes refused to eat any breakfast that 
morning unless she could take her dog 
into the dining-room. Her mother would 
not allow her to do that, but said she 
could eat in the porch, which she did, 
feeding her pet every other spoonful of 
her porridge. 

The puppy looked just like a live Teddy- 
bear, and was so good-natured, frolicsome, 
and plucky that he was named almost 
immediately “Buster.” He slept in a 
big box, made soft and warm with straw, 
outside the house, but close to Agnes’s bed- 
room window, so the child could see him 
every time she looked outdoors. Agnes 
and the dog were so happy and chummy to- 
gether that it was a pleasure to watch 
them, and Mr. Gray felt he could not 
haye chosen a more acceptable present 
for his little girl. Everything went well 
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for a couple of months, then Buster came 
near being killed. 

Some one had carelessly left a gate open, 
and about a dozen cattle strayed into 
the grounds surrounding the house. Mr. 
Gray mounted a horse and tried to drive 
them back through the gate. They were 
hard to herd, but he was getting them 
slowly: under control when suddenly Buster 
appeared on a little eminence about fifty 
yards from the house. He seemed to un- 
derstand immediately what his master 
was doing, and started in to help. He 
began to bark at the heels of the 
stragglers, in true collie style, and was 
making his presence felt, when all at 
once a big steer with terrible long sharp 
horns seemed to realize the size and age of 
his tormentor and with a bellow of rage 
lowered his head and started for the 
puppy. Buster saw him coming, sensed 
his danger, and with a frightened yelp ran 
for his life toward the house. Mr. Gray 
urged his horse to its best speed, shouting, 
and swinging his quirt, hoping to distract 
the big beast’s attention, but he soon saw 
he could not overtake them in time. 

He galloped along and watched the race, 
wondering how he could break the news 
to Agnes, and dreading to see the puppy 
tossed or run through. But just as the 
steer reached Buster, in his fright the 
little fellow stumbled and so escaped the 
cruel horns, and the steer, unable to stop 
his headlong career quickly enough, went 
over him. 

Before the big beast could turn and 
make another lunge at the puppy, Mr. 
Gray was on the spot, with his quirt, 
drove the savage creature off, and— 
Buster was saved. 


Learning from the Bat 


British scientists have discovered, it 
is reported, how bats avoid objects which 
they cannot see, and are now trying to 
apply the principle to airplanes, hoping 
to guard them against collisions. Accord- 
ing to a recent statement, the exper- 
imenting scientists caught and blindfolded 
several bats, then set them free in a room 
crossed by many wires and partitioned 
from the adjoining room by a wall per- 
forated with holes just large enough for 
a bat to fly through. Without exception, 
the bats flew through the holes provided, 
and no bat collided with a wire. 

The bats’ secret, so the scientists think, 
is that they make a noise so high and fine 
that it is often inaudible to human ears. 
This tone rebounds from the wires or 
partition or whatever object is to be 
avoided, conveying as it does exact infor- 
mation to the sensitive ears of the bats, 
thus enabling them to gauge their course 
with ‘accuracy. 

Experts in aéronautics think devices 
may be perfected which will enable air- 
planes to do the same thing. British 
scientists are already busy inventing 
instruments, with the lesson of the bats 
in mind, which will record sounds for 
airmen as they approach objects in their 
path. The warning signal will announce 
the approach of danger in the dark or in 
a mist or fog as well as in clear light. 


The Progress of Religion 


Bible Weighing 1500 Pounds 
No book has a more romantic history 


than the Bible. The instances continue 
to accumulate. The Bible owned and read 
by Martha Washington, in which her 
signature occurs three times, recently 
sold for $3,700. The volume was printed 
in Oxford, England, in 1783. 

As part of a publicity plan, a gigantic 
Bible is soon to appear in England. The 
Bible will be placed in an especially de- 
signed motor car, which contains also a 
pulpit and platform. The great book will 
journey from town to town where meet- 
ings will be held. Twelve large goat-skins 
were used in the binding. This book 
weighs 1,500 pounds. After completing 
a tour of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
it will be exhibited in Canada and the 
United States. 


Women and the Churches 

Women, long the majority of church 
adherents, are receiving official recogni- 
tion. At the recent meeting of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of England the 
motion to admit them to the ministry was 
narrowly defeated pending conferences 
with other Presbyterian churches through- 
out the world. A whole day was devoted 
to the debate. In a certain Rhode Island 
parish the women have voted the men out 
of the vestry of the Episcopal church and 
substituted two women-wardens and six 
vestry-women. Miss Maude Royden, as- 
sistant minister at the City Temple, 
London, when she concluded her work, 
responded to many calls to preach in the 
pulpits of Episcopal churches. The Bishop 
of London asked her not to do so, to which 
she replied that she would have granted 
the request had it been made on any other 
grounds than that she was a woman. A 
number of leading ministers are demand- 
ing that the Bishop’s request be enforced, 
while the women are circulating a petition 
asking that no woman be allowed to 
preach in the Chureh of England. Mean- 
time the number of churches opening their 
doors to this remarkable woman is in- 
creasing. 


Sioux Indians and the Church 
On August 30, there occurred at Okreek, 


S.D., a religious convocation of unique 
interest. On the ground where they had 


once fought with the white men, 3,000 
Sioux Indians gathered for a_ three-day 
conference. Warriors were there who had 
taken part in the Custer fight of nearly 
fifty years ago. Paint and feathers had 
long been laid aside, and, as the confer- 
ence indicated, the braves were as zealous 
for civilization and the Christian religion 
as they were once determined to keep back 
the white man. They came on pony back, 
in motor car, and in picturesque prairie 
schooners, some of them a distance of 300 
miles. The assembly was held under the 
auspices of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the missionary bishop of which, 
for this district, is Right Reverend Hugh 
Latimer Burleson. Bishop Burleson was 
assisted by Bishop William P. Remington, 
a group of six white ministers, and more 
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than fifty Indian deacons, catechists, and 
ministers. Sufficient evidence was pro- 
vided at the Conference that religion is 
an influential factor in teaching the red 
men ideals of citizenship. 
Tulsa’s Better Way 

The race riots last spring in Tulsa, 

Okla., have roused the churches of that 


city. The ministers met, adopted res- 
olutions, organized committees, and 
attempted to create a community con- 


science. Though they blame a few vicious 


negroes, the preachers say the whites 
were chiefly responsible. The inves- 


tigating committee discovered that there 
were contributing causes in lax execution 
of the prohibition law, indecent motion 
pictures, and previous lynchings. One 
important result has been the formation 
of a committee composed of negroes and 
whites, which will promote a series of 
conferences for discussion of the problem. 

As a direct outcome of the riots, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America has organized a new commis- 
sion which recently held its first meeting 


in Washington, D.C. The commission 
numbers one hundred white and negro 


members. It has adopted the policy that 
the races should not: be segregated, and 
insists that there is no inevitable conflict 
between whites and blacks. 


Growth of Three Denominations 

American Baptists lost 11,000 members 
in 1919, but gained 129,000 in 1920, and 
now number more than 7,700,000. In 
Great Britain and Ireland they number 
400,000, and elsewhere in Europe 230,000. 
Canada and Australia have 175,000,. and 
mission fields 175,000, which brings the 
total for the world to approximately 
9,000,000, a number that represents a gain 
of 320 per cent. within the century. 

The Methodists, too, who lost heavily 
both in church members and: Sunday- 
school pupils in 1918 and 1919, are on the 
gain. Figures compiled by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, a former director of the United 
States Census, made public September 3, 
show an increase of 1,255,091 members in 
the last ten years in the United States, 
an increase of 282,000 over the previous 
decade. Although enrolment in Sunday 
schools in the United States was 200,000 
less in 1920 than in 1918, enrolment 
throughout the world shows an increase 
of 1,289,036 pupils for the ten-year period. 

Presbyterian Sunday schools are flour- 
ishing. The gifts of Sunday-school people 
to Presbyterian boards average $1.50 for 
each individual. During the last church 
year 140,767 new pupils were added, 
which makes a grand total of 1,646,068 
pupils enrolled in the Sunday schools of 
the United States. 


Religious Best Sellers 

The following religious books proved 
‘the best sellers at Presbyterian book-stores 
this summer: Fosdick’s “Meaning of Ser- 
vice” and “Meaning of Prayer,’ Babson’s 
“Fundamentals of Prosperity,” Swain’s 
“What and Where is God?’ Glover’s 
“Jesus in the Experience of Men,” Cad- 
man’s “Ambassadors of God,” and Snow- 
den’s “The Truth about Christian Science.” 
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At the Methodist book-stores the religious 
books most called for were Hannan’s 
“BHyangelism,” Soper’s “Religions of Man- 
kind,” Fosdick’s “Meaning of Service,” 
Langdale’s “Citizenship and Moral Re- 
form,” Babson’s “Religion and Business,” 
and Stidger’s. “Outdoor Men ‘and Minds.” 

The Methodist Book Concern, which 
operates the book-stores of that denomina- 
tion, in its annual report just issued has 
declared a dividend of $275,000, a sum 
which goes into the pension fund of the 
church. The Methodist Book Concern con- 
trols the publication of books, Sunday- 
school supplies and periodicals used by 
the entire denomination. 

Much is written about fortunes made 
in popular-song writing. Less is heard of 
the success of religious songs. Such fa- 
vorites as “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
“Blest be the Tie that Binds,” ‘Federal 
Street,” and “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” have paid rich returns to. composer 
and publisher. The song, “In the Sweet 
Bye and Bye,’ was written by Joseph 
Webster. In a lawsuit his heirs have 
been awarded $56,000 for accumulated 
royalties. =f. 
Unitarians are Admitted 

Universalists were received several 
years ago into fellowship with the Mas- 
sachusetts Sunday School Association. Re- 
cently the executive committee of the 
Association voted to receive Unitarian 
schools provided the district associations 
approve the action of the committee. 


Recent Comment } 

The editor of the literary supplement 
of the London Times says: “The greatest 
questions before the world are not the 
establishment of democracy or settlement 
of the controversy between labor and cap- 
ital, but first, What think ye of Christ? 
and second, How is the sincere acceptance 
of Christianity to be reconciled with a free 
and generous view of civilization?” 

Replying to the action of the Employers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, boycotting the 
Y. W. C. A., Dr. William P. Merrill, pastor 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, said, “The church is ready and glad 
to receive legitimate criticisms, but to 
alter by a hair’s breadth its policies or to 
restrict in the least its sense ef its vital 
function in social matters by the power 
of the purse, is spiritual treason.” 

An editorial, ““What Clergymen Need,” 
in the Boston Evening Transcript, in part 
is as follows: “Knowledge of history, so- 
ciology, exegesis and general literature 
is valuable to any preacher, but pulpit 
power is far more valuable. Whether we 
like it or not the pulpit is in severer 
competition with rivals than ever before 
in Christian history. And the preacher 
owes it to his people and to his own 
ordination vows to learn how to present 
his message in the most attractive, per- 
suasive and compelling way of which he is 
capable.” 

Dr. Charles BE. Jefferson of New York 
speaks a word to those who fail to see 
that the minister’s vacation profits the 
church: “Never is a preacher working to 
the greater advantage of his people than 
when, dilapidated by the year’s demands, 
he is in seclusion building himself up for 
another season of inspirational service.” 
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agise Loyalty or Death 


(Suggested by Dr. George R. Dodson’s “Clear 
3 Thinking or Death’) 


A. L. MURRAY 


' When the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews caught up that great lesson of 
the ages and penned the words “I will 
never leave you nor forsake you” he set 
before his readers a brief statement of an 
eternal law. 

This is the Divine pledge of loyalty, 
eonceived in love and faithfully fulfilled 
without regard to personal cost. The 
price of loyalty is paid always and will- 
ingly. The cost of disloyalty is collected 
always. 

This is a law of life. It abides in the 
nature of truth. It is necessary to the 
eharacter of God. 

Character cannot be enriched without 
the pains of birth, growth, contest, and 
expression, nor can character be im- 
poverished without pains of weakness, 
disease, failure, and death. 

The end of disloyalty is death, in men 
or institutions. 

We are inheritors of dividends paid to 
us from accumulated contributions to 
life’s enrichment made by the loyalists. 
We would not refuse this good fortune 
nor evade its obligations. 

On the other hand, all mankind pays 
‘taxes on the accumulated debts of the 
ignoble host of the disloyal. This obliga- 
tion we must meet. 
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The loyalists, true to truth, to life, gave 
themselves to and for the truth and en- 
riched life for others and themselves. 
They glorified God by loyalty to the 
eternal ways of life and God,—glorified 
them until the light of the loyal illu- 
minates the world. 

The loyalists preserved purity of heart, 
vigor of mind, courage of will, beauty of 
service, and built the highway to progress. 

The disloyal undervalued ideals, evaded 
evident truth, shirked responsibility, 
brought honor to the dust, put liberty in 
chains, closed the heart to love and the 
mind to truth, and entering the market- 
place bartered the pearl of great price for 
sacks of sand. 

Loyalty! What hast thou brought man- 
kind? “I am the author of life’s power, 
peace, and progress. I am the maker of 


. character and the curator of man’s good. 


I am the builder of strong men and the 
law of life’s fulfilment.” 

Disloyalty! What hast thou brought 
mankind? “This once will I be truthful. 
I am tht author of regret, retrogression, 
and decay. I am the creator of confusion 
and the undoer of life’s good. I deceive 
men out of their inheritances and -rob 
them of their better selves. 
men slaves. I am disorder and death.” 

To God we look for our returning to 
the noble life of loyalty. He is the source 
from whence truth and life flow forth to 
enrich the lives of men. In loyalty to 
Him men will recover all their good. 

He who is loyal to God finds the best 
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for himself, gives the best to his fellow- 
men, and, best of all, returns in terms of 
love and life a living thanksgiving to 
Him who gives the greatest loyalty. “I 
will never leave you nor forsake you.” 


Preaching by Wireless 


They were members of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union of Lincoln, Neb., and 
had joined the church on Young People’s 
Sunday. 

Harold O. Peterson and Allan Weaver 
knew how to apply science to practical 
religion. As senior members of the elec- 
trical class at the University of Nebraska, 
the young men designed and set up a wire- 
less station through which was transmit- 
ted Rev. James W. Macdonald’s sermon 
for young people to 150 radio telephones. 
It is estimated that 400 persons listened 
to the discourse. Not satisfied to have 
the Unitarian message to young people 
preached in Lincoln only, it was arranged 
one Sunday evening at seven thirty o’clock 
to have the minister give his sermon from 
the radio station to people all over the 
State of Nebraska. After Mr. Macdonald 
had delivered the message he asked those 
who had heard it to send him a card in 
order that he might learn how many had 
“listened in.” Several responses were 
received. One came from Elk Point, 
South Dakota, a distance of 120 miles. 
Another, coming from a distance of 250 
miles, read: “Heard sermon clearly and 
distinctly.” 
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Ministers and Laymen, Partners 


Mr. Wiers asks a pertinent question and Mr. 
Strong comes back with the answer 


The 104 Unitarian ministers in attend- 
ance at the Harvard Summer School of 
Theology gave a dinner of appreciation of 
what the Laymen’s League has done for 
them, and made the president, Charles H. 
Strong, the guest of honor, at Unity House, 
Boston, Mass., August 24. Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin was chairman of the committee of 
arrangements and presided at the meeting. 

Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., 
who presented for the ministers their 
conception of the obligations of the part- 
nership of minister and layman, stated that 
last year the Laymen’s League had taught 
them how to get money and was teaching 
them this year how to get men. He pre- 
dicted that next year the League would 
teach them how to get religion. He 
pointed out, however, two dangers which 
these former tired business men, whom he 
described as having become fired business 
men, must face. 

“Are our laymen,” he asked, “going to 
have the social vision or stand pat on the 
status quo?” 

Mr. Strong described the basis on which 
the League sought to become the minister’s 
-partner. He maintained that the laymen 
had the courage to attack wrong economic 
conditions. 

The other peril which Mr. Wiers spec- 
ified was expressed in his fear that the 
Laymen’s League might force the min- 
isters beyond their speed limit. At the 
end of an address in which he referred to 
the hosts of the evening as fellow-recip- 
ients of the overflowing bounty of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, Mr. Wiers 
exclaimed,— 

“God save the uncommon wealth of our 
beloved Unitarianism !” 

“The League is not old enough to boast 
of having faced the conditions which Mr. 
Wiers mentions,” said Mr. Strong, in reply, 
“but it is our. purpose to face them. We 
shall have a report very soon from our 
committee on social service, of which John 
Burnet Nash, a trustee of John Haynes 
Holmes’s church, is chairman. From ad- 
vance knowledge of that report I am able 
to announce that the committee is going 
to meet economic conditions with fearless 
spirit. 

“The committee’s programme is based 
on a survey to determine not the griey- 
ances which separate capital and labor, 
but the things that will bring about 
mutual contentment, 

“We are anxious to know exactly what 
you ministers think of us. Do we seem to 
you to be spending too much money? If 
so, our answer is that we seek to do what 
we do both thoroughly and well. I 
have seen too many excellent church move- 
ments go to smash because of a niggardly 
policy. 

“Do we irritate you? For a two-year- 
old, do we seem a bit bumptious? Do we 
seem to start too many things? Well, 
we have started a sound social-service 
programme and we have for the immediate 
future a church-attendance programme 
arranged in co-operation with the Central 
Council’s church-membership campaign, by 
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which it is hoped to inerease the member- 
ship of Unitarian churches at least 25 per 
cent. 

“In addition to seeking to make our men 
active members of the firm the League has 
taken a very definite stand on the subject 
of the religious education of our young 
people. One of the most helpful and con- 
structive things that the League has ever 
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In addition to Mr. Griffin the committee 
of arrangements for the dinner and meet- 
ing included Dr. Rowena Morse Mann of 
Chicago, Rey. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Rev. Charles T. Billings of Belmont, 
Mass., and Rey. William M. Taylor of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Oldest Church in New York 


done was accomplished at the recent Insti- - 


tute for Religious Education at the Isles 
of Shoals. The League sent 130 delegates 
from one hundred chapters to get the in- 
spiration and learn the methods of suc- 
cessful Sunday-school work. In one hun- 
dred churches this fall those delegates 
will demonstrate the value of the inspira- 
tion and instruction which they received. 

“Our next great effort will result in the 
gathering of the presidents of our 242 
chapters in the United States and Canada 
in convention at Narragansett Pier from 
September 16 to 18. Already we have re- 
ceived replies from 116 chapters, only 
three of which state that it appears abso- 
lutely impossible for them to be repre- 
sented. Of the grand total heard from 
thus far, sixty-two are in New England 
and fifty-two outside of this area, 

“What should be your attitude toward 
the chapters in your churches? You must 
find a position between the hands-off policy 
and one of absolute bossism. This part- 
nership will go into insolvency unless 
among the minister, the Laymen’s League, 
and the Women’s Alliance there is con- 
stant and ardent joint endeavor. 

Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of Wollaston, 
speaking for the women at the summer 
school, praised the League highly for its 
work in college and university centres. 
From her own experience she presented 
examples of instruction which had torn 
students from old theological affiliations. 
As they go from belief to unbelief the 
League seeks to turn their path toward a 
religion that satisfies both their religious 
and intellectual aspirations. 

Ernest G. Adams defined his own per- 
sonal religion as: (1) Find God according 
to your own conscience, and (2) having 
found Him, work for Him. He stated that 
if at twenty-one he had had the ideas on 
religion that he has now, nothing in the 
world could have kept him out of the min- 
istry. Describing his efforts to lead Sun- 
day evening services at his summer 
home, Mr. Adams told how on one occasion 
when he appeared to be out of sermon 
material he determined to open the Bible 
at random, did so, and came upon this 
verse, the seventeenth in the third chapter 
of Second Corinthians :— 

“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty.” 

When Mr. Adams had finished, Mr. 
Griffin declared that should all present 
open the Bible at that particular time they 
would find the forty-fifth verse of the fif- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, which 
reads :— 

“And so it was written, The first man 
Adam was made a living soul; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.” 

William L. Barnard, secretary of the 
Laymen’s League, spoke briefly about the 
desire of the League to be of real service 
in recruiting the ministry. 


To the Bditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Not to raise a discussion, but just for 
the sake of historical correctness, I wish 
to call attention to a mistake in the news 
item in issue of August 25 from All Souls 
Church, New York City. It is stated, 
“All Souls is the oldest Unitarian church 
in New York State.” According to the 
Year Book, All Souls was founded: in 1819. 
Sixteen years earlier, that is, in 1803, 
the Unitarian church in Barneveld, N.Y., 
began its corporate existence and has 
had an unbroken and honorable history 
from that day to this. Its first church 
building was dedicated in 1819 free of 
all indebtedness. The author of the first 
anti-Trinitarian pamphlet published in 
this country was its first settled minister, 
Rey. John Sherman, who has the enviable 
distinction of being the first minister to 
be excommunicated for the Unitarian 
heresy on this side of the Atlantic. But 
the other week I made a pilgrimage to the 
old chureh at Mansfield Centre, Conn., 
from the ministry of which he was de- 
posed by the most barefaced violation of 
Congregational polity which this country 
ever witnessed. 

I write this because I do not want the 
big city of New York to filch honors from 
the dear old church in Barneveld, whith 
it was my privilege to serve for some 
years, and whose story I have told in the 
little volume, “‘A Century of Village Uni- 
tarianism.” CHARLES GRAVES. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Who Will Knit? 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— — 


May I call the attention of your readers 
to the unusual service Rev. Frederick 
Hankinson is rendering to needy Hunga- 
rians in Budapest? Mr. Hankinson’s 
leave of absence has been extended by his 
London church (Unitarian), that he may 
continue this service another year. Letters 
received from the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women tell in detail with what 
discrimination Mr. Hankinson administers 
the help sent him from England and Amer- 
ica. In this work The Alliance is co-oper- 
ating with the British League and with a 
committee of Hungarian women in an al- 
together worth-while way. A call has 


come for socks, sweaters, warm under- 


wear, and warm clothing, for children and 
adults. The Social Service Committee of 
The Alliance will forward such articles as 
are sent to the chairman, Mrs. Murdock 
M. Clark, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Charles E. St. John, Dover, Mass:, 
Chairman of the International Committee 
of The Alliance, will continue to forward 
any gifts of money which may be sent ‘- 
our Hungarian friends. 

CaRoLinE §. ATHERTON, 


Recording Secretary of. 
The Alliance of Unitarian Women, 


. 
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Chief Justice Taft’s Call 


- He says every Unitarian who believes in his 


church should go to Detroit 


Calling attention to “a destructive in- 
difference to religion and the Church, 
which threatens the moral fibre of our 
present civilization,’ Chief Justice Will- 
jam Howard Taft of the United States 
Supreme Court has issued a call to Uni- 
tarians throughout the United States and 
Canada to assemble in Detroit, October 

4-7, for the sessions of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches. 

In his message Chief Justice Taft 
voices the aim of the Unitarian Campaign 
of last fall and points to its continuation 
this winter as “a revival among Uni- 
tarians, having the purpose to make the 
Church more useful than it has been in 
the past,’ as well as the means of coun- 
teracting the “destructive indifference” 
apparent in the country to-day. 

His message strikes the keynote of the 
twenty-ninth biennial meeting, which has 
built its programme around the consid- 
eration of the second logical step in the 
great movement whereby nearly $2,500,000 
was raised within the denomination. The 
second step is service by the churches. 

Despite his many public interests, Chief 
Justice Taft has always found time to 
take an active part in the reorganization 
work of the Church which based the first 
nation-wide presentation of its faith upon 
the “platform that there is much in com- 
mon between religion and patriotism and 
that a churchman with a sense of respon- 
‘sibility to God is essentially the citizen 
who fulfils the ideals of the founders of 
his country.” 

Mr. Taft’s call follows: 

“T think every Unitarian who really 
believes in his Church and its future use- 
fulness should make an effort to go to 
Detroit. There is a revival among Uni- 
tarians, having the purpose to make the 
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Church more useful than it has been in 
the past, as a means of curing that 
destructive indifference to religion and the 
Chureh which threatens the moral fibre 
of our present civilization, and I urge, 
therefore, that every Unitarian, or any 
one having an interest in liberal religion, 
should support the Conference by his 
presence.” 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, sup- 
plements Chief Justice Taft’s “call” with 
this estimate of the Detroit meeting: 

“The meeting of the General Conference 
at Detroit should command the interest 
of all our ministers and people and the 
selection of competent and representative 
delegates should be one of the first duties 
of each parish upor reassembling after 
the summer vacation. 

“The biennial sessions of the Conference 
offer us our opportunity for discussing 
and establishing our denominational pol- 
icies and the executive organizations of 
our Fellowship—the Association, the Al- 
liance, the Laymen’s League and the 
Young People’s Union—look to the Con- 
ference for an expression of the best wis- 
dom of our Churches and for guidance in 
our collective endeavors. 

“This year we are all conscious of a 
rising tide of power in all our affairs. 
The summer schools and institutes have 
been exceptionally inspiring, the member- 
ship campaign is under vigorous headway, 


enlarged resources have quickened the. 


work of all our national societies, a deeper 
religious life is stirring in many of our 
parishes. We have good reason to take 
courage and press resolutely forward. 
“But we are still beset with problems 
that need the enlisted interest and the 
deliberate study of all our people—prob- 
lems of the recruiting of a carefully 
trained and adequately sustained min- 
istry; of the best use of our resources in 
men and money; of the adoption of more 
effective finaneial methods and a more 
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genuinely democratic form of administra- 
tion in our individual churches; of the 
use of modern methods and tools in our 
church schools; of the better ordering of 
our public worship, including the service 
of music; of the closer co-ordination of 
the work of our national societies; of the 
larger vision of our place and function 
in the Christian world and of the ways 
and means by which we may make our 
churches more efficient. 

“We Unitarians believe in diversity in 
unity. We cherish variety of thought 
and experience, but we would all be bap- 
tized into one spirit. I trust that we shall 
not waste our time in futile debate over 
metaphysical speculations about which 
men know no more now: than they did in 
the time of Job. Given loyalty to our 
common ideals, our definitions of faith 
become unnecessary; failing that loyalty 
no definitions can hold us together or make 
us effective servants of truth and right. 

“Let us go to Detroit to do our real 
business. That business is to foster sym- 
pathy and co-operation, to broaden vision, 
to deepen spiritual vitality, to plan how, 
in the language of the Constitution, we 
may strengthen our churches for more and 
better work for the Kingdom of God.” 


You will find it less easy to uproot 
faults, than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not think of your faults; still 
less of others’ faults; in every person who 
comes near you look for what is good and 
strong; honor that; rejoice in it; and, as 
you can, try to imitate it; and your faults 
will drop off, like dead leaves, when their 
time comes.—Ruskin. 


When I consider the wonderful activity 
of the mind, so great a memory of what 
is past, and such a capacity for penetrat- 
ing into the future; when I behold such 
a number of arts and sciences, and such 
a multitude of discoveries thence arising; 
I believe and am found persuaded that a 
nature which contains so many things 
within itself can not be mortal.—Cicero. 


Questions of Vital Interest to all Unitarians 


WILL BE DISCUSSED AT THE 


GENERAL CONFERENCE AT DETROIT 
| OCTOBER 4th To 7th ~ 


Delegates who have not yet registered should do so at once, and thus assist the Transportation Committee in 
arranging the necessary train and hotel accommodations. 


The special rate has been secured for all Delegates from the Eastern and Central States, provided the attendance 
includes 350 lay Delegates from points outside of Detroit. 


SEND YOUR NAME TO-DAY TO THE TRANSPORTATION AGENTS 


THOS. COOK & SON, 336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


REGISTER NOW 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Hush the discord of 
your own selfishness 


and there will be 
more music 
in the world 


“Every Chapter Represented 
and Every Chapter Heard” 


The slogan for the laymen’s conference at 
Narragansett Pier, September 16-18 


“Byery Chapter Represented and Every 
Chapter Heard!” 

This is the slogan of the convention of 
officers, members of the Council and pres- 
idents of Chapters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, which opens to-morrow at 
Narragansett Pier, Rhode Island. More 
than two hundred delegates will be in 
attendance at this religious convention, 
which is unusual in that no ministers have 
been invited. 

Delegates are coming from twenty-four 
States, Washington, D.C., and Canada. 
The Pacific Coast will have at least ten 
representatives from Chapters in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and British Columbia. Of 
the grand total, four in each group of ten 
delegates will come from outside of New 
England. Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Texas, Florida and Georgia are States 
- which are sending delegates from a con- 
siderable distance. Headquarters for the 
convention will be at the Hotel Imperial, 
which will be taxed to its capacity exclu- 
sively by Unitarian laymen during the 
three days of the convention. 

For the convenience of delegates coming 
by way of New York, special cars will be 
attached to the Gilt Edge Express, leaving 
Grand Central Terminal at 5.02 p.m., day- 
light time, to-morrow. Kenneth McDoug- 
all, Middle Atlantic States field secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, will be in charge 
of this party, which will go through to 
Narragansett Pier without change. From 
Boston a special car will leave South 
Station at 3.05 p.m. The same actcommo- 
dations will be provided for the return 
trip, leaving Narragansett Pier at 6.25 
P.M. on Sunday. 

Prior to the opening of the convention 
on Saturday morning the officers and 
Council of the League will hold a regular 
meeting on Friday evening. There will 
be three sessions on Saturday. In the 
morning and afternoon the convention 
will hear reports from Chapters which 
have definite achievements to describe. In 
the evening the Council will present its 
programme for the coming year and invite 
discussion of the proposed activities. 

On Sunday morning there will be a 
service of worship especially for the del- 
egates, but open to the public. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, of the First Parish of 
Weston, Mass., will preach. 

The final session, Sunday afternoon, 
will consider such requests and sugges- 
tions as Chapters may wish to submit. 
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Every opportunity will be given for com- 
plete discussion and counsel. Chapters 
which are not represented on the stated 
programme have been urged to present 
subjects in which they are particularly 


interested, with such recommendations as* 


they desire to make. 

Some of the subjects which will be found 
on the programme are church attendance 
and membership, advertising and public- 
ity in a variety of phases, church organ- 
ization and efficiency in business admin- 
istration, recruiting the ministry, Sunday- 
schools, community service, and the Uni- 
tarian opportunity and obligation in col- 
lege and university centres. 

The response of the Chapters to the call 
for an inventory and a programme of 
renewed activity and expansion is ample 
proof of the wisdom of the League leaders 
who arranged the convention and made 
the necessary appropriation to cover ex- 
penses. From Narragansett Pier more 
than two hundred Chapter leaders will 
carry to Unitarian laymen wherever or- 
ganized the inspiration and determination 
to increase their contribution to Unitarian 
churehes and through them to the com- 
munities in which they are located. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Meetings and Conferences 


Hancock County Conference 


The thirty-second annual session. of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches was held 
jn Union Chureh, Prospect Harbor, Me., 
Wednesday, August 24. Excellent weather 
brought delegates from all parts of Han- 
cock County, and the attendance was the 
largest in years. Dr. Charles E. Bronson, 
minister of West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, for many years a 
summer resident of Prospect Harbor, led 
the devotional service. Hon. L. B. Deasy, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine, president of the Con- 
ference, after a brief opening address, in- 
troduced Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of 
Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Peabody said that 
in 1870, while a student at Cambridge, 
he used to visit the vicinity. He spoke 


of rowing from Mt. Desert across French- 


man’s Bay to the Sullivan shore and the 
little red schoolhouse at Sullivan Falls 
where he preached. He recalled that the 
text of his first sermon was “The Word 
of God is not bound,” and remarked that 
the text may be quite as well applied 
to-day. “The word,’ he continued, “is 
certainly not bound. The first word of the 
Christian religion is not ‘don’t,’ but ‘do.’ 
The secret of the power of Jesus was that 
he could impel others to sanctify them- 
selves for the sake of others. We are 
confronted by conditions to-day which 
should persuade us to be doers. A person 
does need to be pessimistic to recognize 
the fact of the dubious and tragic condi- 
tions which confront the world. It is ap- 
parent to all who will see the situation 
clearly that we are approaching a great 
crisis in human history. 


“We have peace,’ proceeded Dr. 
Peabody, “but what a peace! Europe is 
in chaos. Nations are on the .verge of 
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economic bankruptcy and spiritual hope- 
lessness. The twentieth century will be 
the hardest since the fall of Rome. We 
must soon have a different ideal of civil- 
ization if civilization is to remain. We 
are optimistic in this country. ‘God’s in 
his heaven; all’s right with the world,’ 
is perhaps a good text for the 100 per cent. 
American, but it is nevertheless well to 
face the facts. Industry is viewing the 
future with alarm. Numbers are suffer- 
ing financial distress, yet we are extrava- 
gant, indifferent, and unmindful of the 
conditions which experience teaches make 
for the downfall of nations.” Dr. Peabody 
felt that we should find a way out, though 
he believed we should require every rein- 
forcement we could command. All must 
take hold of the situation. Employers and 
employees must get together and work 
together. Social life must be lifted out 
of materialism. Religion must be made 
simple, vital, real, able to command, 
persuasive, dominant. 

Speaking of the attitude of soldiers dur- 
ing the war to popular religion, Dr. 
Peabody said: “It was varied, naturally. 
Some had no interest in religion. Many 
more did not care for the unrealities 
taught by the churches but did care for 
actual religion. If religion is to support 
humanity in its day of crisis, this wide- 
spread unreality, this dealing with dead 
issues, this formalism and subservience 
to custom and tradition which has so long 
passed for religion and piety, must be 
swept aside, and a faith which will appeal 
to normal, thoughtful youth set in its 
place. Our religion must be straight- 
forward, seeking truth in simplicity, 
following the straight road in honesty and 
directness, obedient to the call of the 
divine vision. ‘The bulk of the teaching 
of Christian religion is too complex. It 
lacks in allegiance to the truth. In the 
creeds there is much which in the light 
of to-day’s knowledge stands without 
defence, both from the viewpoint of 
science and experience. 

“But we must have creeds,” Dr. Peabody 
explained. “To say you have no creed is 
to announce it. A college seeks a trustee. 
The rule is that each trustee must sign 
the Apostles’ Creed. The candidate may 
be eminently fitted for the office but he 
does not believe the creed. If he sub- 
scribes to the creed will he become more 
honest? Of course not. Creeds must be 
reduced to simplest terms and held 
strictly to truth. Now they create confu- 
sion. The church of God is more like a 
mob than the array of ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’ Church and world need new 
spiritual realization, and the church must 
be cleared of the idea that its function 
is to be a glorified workshop or forum 
for the discussion of current events. The 
church must lead and inspire, produce 
pathfinders and interpreters, who, with 
sincerity, directness, and simplicity, shall 
teach us how to weather the crisis which 
threatens our future.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Peabody’s ad- 
dress, the Conference adjourned to the 
Town Hall for luncheon. The afternoon 
session began with election of officers. 
The following were chosen: President, 
Hon. L. B. Deasy, Bar Harbor, Me. ; 
vice-president, Rev. H. H. Saunderson, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A WAITING LIST 


The Chapter of the League in the Second Parish Church in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, with a membership of 185, is temporarily restrained from 
further growth by lack of adequate quarters. 


Enthusiastic and energized, the Chapter is a force not only in the Church 
but in the city at large. 
Worcester Unitarians believe that a forceful advance is possible only when 
there is a united front. 


They advertise their Church by their devotion to it, publicly manifested 
in church attendance and membership. 
Since last November 267 names have been added to the church membership. 


For eight months, beginning last September, an average attendance of 
295 was maintained. The high record was 542; despite the blizzard of 
February 20, 150 Unitarians were in their usual places. 


The Women’s Alliance solves its problems by dividing its 260 members 
into day and evening groups. 
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11,446 Unitarian laymen seek by their achievements to create a demand 
for membership that will make necessary a waiting list. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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Chief Justice Taft says:- 


“J think every Unitarian who really believes in his Church and its future 
usefulness should make an effort to go to Detroit. There is a revival among 
Unitarians, having the purpose to make the Church more useful than it has been 
in the past as a means of curing that destructive indifference to religion and the 
Church which threatens the moral fibre of our present civilization, and I urge, 
therefore, that every Unitarian, or anyone having an interest in liberal religion, 


should support the Conference by his presence.” 
This means your church — for greater service. 
It means marching orders for you. 


y Detroit — October 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


For programme and reservations address The General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches, 16 Beacon Street, or Thomas Cook & Son, Boston 9, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Boston, Mass.; secretary, Rev. Paul 8. 
Phalen, Augusta, Me ; treasurer, Harry C. 
Copp, Bar Harbor; executive committee, 
Mrs. Annie W. Titus, Ellsworth, James 
A. Hill, West Gouldsboro, Fred A. ‘Noyes, 
Sullivan. 

Judge Deasy introduced Rey. Frank L. 
Phalen, Chaplain of the Eastern Branch 
of the National Soldiers’ Home, who 
introduced an unexpected guest, Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot. Dr. Eliot referred to 
the fact attested by the secretary’s record, 
which includes the statement in Dr. 
Eliot’s handwriting that for the first six 
years he guided the destinies of the Con- 
ference. He recalled the names of some 
who had had intimate connection with 
the beginning of the Conference. Dr. 
Eliot, too, was accustomed to cross 
Frenchman’s Bay and preach in Sullivan. 
He was instrumental in establishing the 
Union Church in West Gouldsboro. In 
the audience were two former presidents 
of the Conference in the days when Dr. 
Eliot was secretary, Captain Daniel Deasy 
of Prospect Harbor, and Fred A. Noyes, 
of Sullivan. Dr. Eliot concluded his re- 
marks by emphasizing the place and 
work of Unitarians in the world of to-day. 


Hon. Norman L. Bassett, of Augusta, 
Me., followed with an address on “The 
Pilgrim Pageant at Plymouth.” The 


speaker reproduced the scenes he had seen, 
and for more than an hour held the atten- 
tion of the audience. He.made real the 
departure of the Separatists from Scrooby, 
the voyage to Provincetown, and the final 
settling in Plymouth. 

Rey. Edson. Reifsnider, minister of the 
Universalist church of Stamford, Conn., 
brought the Conference to a close in a 
brief but vigorous address. 


Parish News Letters 


Work and Growth 

Datuas, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. George Gilmour: The past year has 
been active. Last November, the pastor 
was one of the ministers selected by the 
Laymen’s League to visit other churches 
and speak during the drive for “money 
for a campaign.” During his absence the 
pulpit was filled by other ministers on the 
same work, and on one Sunday by the 
local. laymen. This church oversubscribed 
its quota. During the winter Mr. Gilmour 
gave three noon lectures at the Jefferson 
Theatre, which wére well attended. Dur- 
ing the spring he gave a series of lectures 
on Wednesday nights on early Christian 
history and the four Gospels. The attend- 
ance at these lectures was good and uni- 
form, a fair percentage being non-mem- 
bers. The Women’s Alliance has been very 
active, has a large membership, and has 
done much to improve the appearance of 
the church and church grounds. The Al- 
liance furnished the music for services. 
The Laymen’s League took part in the 
church work. They distributed about 300 
announcements of the services each week, 
one hundred and twenty-five of these being 
mailed to a carefully selected group of 
“prospects.” Several thousand tracts were 
distributed. They placed suitable racks 
in two large hotels and have arranged 
for a third. They started a church-repair 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H.’ 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L, LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


INSTITUTED BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S : 
1851 CHRISTIAN pCoRrORATED 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


Children’s Miaiant 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
THE LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 


scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provi- 
sions, including Two Summer Sessions at the 
University of Chicago. Two scholarships of 
$500.00 each are offered for the year 1921-1922 for 
college graduates of high standing and large 
promise intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. 
Travelling fellowship yielding $1,000.00. - Apply to 
F, Soutuworrn, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. ‘ 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,446 laymen, organized in 242 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 


broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


programme which was adopted by the 
parish committee, and is well under way. 
On resumption of worship in September 
the church will be freshly decorated, the 
roof repaired, and the whole building 
made quite attractive. The Sunday-school 
increased in attendance about 30 per cent. 
and is uniform. The Laymen’s League 
sent a delegate to the Star Island Institute 
for Religious Education. The outlook for 
an increase in interest and results from 
the Sunday-school is good. The increase 
in church membership was about 20 per 


cent. 
Their First Summer 


Totepo, Onto.—First Unitarian Church, 
Dr. Horace Westwood: In the past the 
church has been closed during the summer 
months. It was decided to experiment 
this year with a summer programme. It 
has proved very successful. HEyvery Sun- 
day morning, in place of the regular morn- 
ing service, three classes are held: the 
primary, which has been carrying on the 
regular prescribed course; the intermedi- 
ate class in nature study; and an adult 
class in H. G. Wells’s “The Outline of 


History.” In the nature study class, the 
laboratory method is used as far as pos- 
sible. Each student has had the oppor- 
tunity to study plant and animal material 
at first hand and aided by the microscope 
has been able to get a clearer and better 
understanding of God’s great wonder- 
world. In the adult class, the church was 
extremely fortunate to obtain a man em- 
inently fitted to lead the discussion in 
Mr. Wells’s great work of history. Prof. 
G. W. Garrison, a Unitarian, an experi- 


enced teacher and a Wells enthusiast, has 


given a great deal of time and energy to 
this work. Forty-five people are regis- 
tered in the course. Together with this 
morning school, a regular Sunday evening 
moving-picture service takes place, and 
has created a great deal of interest. The 
last four Sundays it filled the church. The 
service opens with an organ prelude, ten 
minutes of community singing (which is 
an inspiration in itself), and the Lord’s 
Prayer. Slides on the screen contain 
worthwhile quotations and announce- 
ments. 
five reels, a visual sermon with a message 


The picture follows, usually of 
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that is clean-cut. Some of the films used 
are “The Mill on the Floss,’ ‘Enoch 
Arden,” “Hearts of Men,” “Fires of 
Youth,” “King Lear,’ “Parentage,” and 
“The <Apple-tree Girl.” During the 
entire showing of the _ picture, the 
organ is played. After the closing 
song, the benediction is thrown on 
the screen. This service has been so suc- 
cessful that it will probably become a per- 
manent feature of the church. The col- 
lection is sufficient to cover the expense 
of the films, ete. Activity in other depart- 
ments has been marked this summer. The 
Masqueraders, the young people’s society 
of the church, have been rehearsing for 
their fall play. The executive board of 
the Outlook Chapter, Laymen’s League, 
have been active planning their fall pro- 
gramme and are planning to make this 


year in Toledo a big year for our church. . 


During Dr. Westwood’s absence, the work 
has been under the direction of Ellwood 
Allen, the parish assistant. 


You have a disagreeable duty to do at 
twelve o’clock. Do not blacken nine and 
ten and all between with the color of 
twelve.—George Macdonald. 


As the great life insurance companies 
are spending huge sums on doctors, scien- 
tific investigations, and district nurses to 
improve the health of the nation, so busi- 
ness men should spend huge sums to de- 
velop those fundamental religious qualities 
of integrity, industry, faith and service, 
which make for true prosperity. I repeat, 
the need of the hour is—not more factories 
or materials, not more railroads or steam- 
ships, not more armies or navies—but 
rather more Christian education.—Roger 
W. Babson. 


- Deaths 


OSGOOD—In Jordan Hospital, Plymouth, 
Mass., Mary Hobart, wife of Rev. E. Q. S. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt. Funeral service was 
held at the residence of Geo. W.. Collier, 
Cohasset, Mass., on Tuesday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 6. 


GRBEY—In Danvers, Mass., August 22, Mrs. 
Fanny Putnam Grey, in the seventy-fifth year 
of her age. Born in Franconia, N.H. (June 28, 
1846), Mrs. Grey came to Danvers when she 
was two years old and lived there all her days. 
She was married to her late husband, William 
Stedman Grey, on January 1, 1876, and at her 
death left two children—a daughter, Mrs. John 
Kimball, of Danvers, and a son, Charles, of New- 
buryport. Mrs. Grey was a woman of trium- 
phant faith. She moved in the realm of things 
spiritual as in a familiar country, and brought 
to others the wealth of hope and cheer which 
she discovered there. To all who knew her— 


friends, neighbors, church associates, even little 


children—she was a source of unfailing inspira- 
tion; and by all she was loved with rare 
devotion. Sweetness of temper, fidelity to 


duty, open mind and understanding heart, trust - 


in God and in his world here and hereafter— 
these made the substance of her life, and now 
the glory of the memory. eee: ome: 


In Lovine Memory or ‘My HusBanp 
HENRY G. SPAULDING 
SPPTEMBER 13, 1920 


Guiding Stars 
HENRY G, SPAULDING 


Friend after friend departs; and in the sky, 
Which larger grows as life moves swiftly by, 
Star after star appears to light the way 
Through darkening night unto the endless day. 


_ What souls I’ve known, who gave, from earth 


set free, 

Their starry light to swell heaven’s brilliancy ! 
Our loss, their gain; our night, eternal morn 
For them who journey on with lives newborn. 
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Does Christianity 
Deny Life? 


NIETZSCHE said it did. His violent 
attack upon Church Christianity has 
awakened in many people a desire for 
a revaluation of Christian ideals. 


THE REGISTER is facing this 
challenge. Mr. Robert S. Loring’s 
recent articles on Nietzsche are an 
excellent example of the constructive 
criticism which is characteristic of this 


paper. 
Liperaw CHRISTIANITY is an affirmation 


of the goodness of life, of the will to meet every 
issue unflinchingly, and to rejoice in every heroic 
adventure. THE REGISTER, .is,..the,. chief 
periodical representing this movement. Its edi- 
torials, articles and news features are fearless, 
forward-looking, and full of faith. 


Bring in at least one new subscriber as soon as 
possible. This will be a splendid affirmation of our 
fellowship in the principles we uphold. Use the 
coupon below or send a letter. Mail it to-day. 


Tue CuristiAn REeEcIsTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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“Nid that ad you put in the paper yes- 
terday get quick results?’ “I should say 
it did. I advertised for a night watchman 
and last night our place was robbed.’— 
Life. 


Little Ethel had had a fortnight in the 
eountry for the first time in her life. “Did 
you see them milk the cow, Ethel?” asked 
her mother on her return. “No, mother,” 
was the reply, “but I saw them unmilk 
her.”—The Sphere. 


Mrs. Brown: “I hear the vicar thinks 
your daughter has a real genius for re- 
citing, Mrs. Smith.” Mrs. Smith: “Yes. 
All she wants, he says to me, is a course 
of electrocution, just to finish ’er off, like.” 
—London Opinion. 


They were holding a vacation argument. 
“Yes,” he said, “Dr. Sawyer tells me a 
separate vacation is the best thing for 
married folks. Here we are, married 
nearly twenty years, and always together. 
Think what a change it would be for both 
of us to get away alone—to see nothing 
but new scenes, nothing but new faces.” 
“William,” she said, “I consent. I'll go off 
on my vacation by myself, and you take 
with you on yours the six children that I 
haven’t had out of my sight for ten years.” 
William said, ‘“Humph.’—Philadelphia 
Record. 


Edith Wharton, the writer, told this 
war story: “The American wounded were 
being brought in from the second Marne 
battle,’ he said, ‘and a fussy American 
woman in a khaki uniform and Sam 
Browne belt knelt over a stretcher and 
said, ‘Is this case an officer or only a 
man? The brawny corporal who stood 
beside the stretcher gave her a grim laugh 
and said: ‘Well, lady, he ain’t no officer, 
but he’s been hit twice in the innards, both 
legs busted, he’s got two bullets in both 
arms, and we dropped him three times 
without his lettin’ out a squeak, so I guess 
ye can call him a man.’ ’’— Seattle Argus. 


One day two Americans, one from the 
Middle West, the other from Canada, were 
in London and some one asked John 
Burns, M.P., to show them the town. He 
consented, and after a long day took them 
to the terrace of the House of Commons 
for tea. The river was at high tide and 
Jobn Burns pointed to it with pride. “And 
that, gentlemen, is our great river the 
Thames.” Said the man from Canada, 
“Mr. Burns, have you ever seen the St. 


Lawrence?” And the man from the West 
added, “Or the Mississippi?’ ‘“Yes,” said 
Burns, “I have. The St. Lawrence is 


water, and the Mississippi is muddy water, 
but that, sir, is liquid history.”—New 
York Evening Post. 


When Masefield, the British poet, visited 
Yale, he finished his evening’s talk and 
readings earlier than was expected, and 
the chairman of the meeting suggested 
that the poet should read any poem re- 
quested by the audience. The audience, 
as usually happens, was dumb. It was 
an awkward moment. Finally, one of the 
younger English Department members 
rushed agitatedly into the breach. “Won't 
you please read ‘The Tewksbury Road,’ 
Mr. Masefield?” The poet looked amazed, 
then puzzled, and at last said with a 
hesitating desire not to offend “these 
singular Americans, ‘Ah—er—I—ah !— 
would be charmed to do so—really—but 
I’ve just read it !”—Writer’s Monthly. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2)_ Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


MANY NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
AND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


are selling at prices which 
afford an unusual 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


WE SHOULD BE GLAD TO FURNISH FULL 
DETAILS ON REQUEST 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MEMBER OF LAYMEN’S LEAGUE will rent a 
FURNISHED SQUARE ROOM in a private 
home at a very moderate rate to a student. 
Location five minutes’ ride beyond Dudley Street 
Transfer Station. About 25 minutes to Tech- 
nology. Apply to W. R., care CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


FOR RENT, BROOKLINE, MASS. — Exception- 
ally fine apartment of seven rooms, attractively 
furnished. Chickering grand piano. High loca- 
tion, near Beacon Street. Write Mr. Dyer, 140 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
agian et 11. The church is open daily fae 

un 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voice Sunday, September 18, Dr. Brown will 
preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister, Syptia: at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 am. This 


ehurch is open daily from 9 to 5. ‘All Kisses 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“Summer Reflections.’”” Church services at 
11 a.m. Disciples School reopens Sunday, Sep- 
tember 25. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, September 18, Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Second Unitarian Church, Boston, 
will preach. All seats are free. You are. 
cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the yl 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Sh ou 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D. 
minister emeritus. , Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chapel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, September 18, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “The Dorchester Plan. II. Our Prae- 
tical Programme.’ Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist 
and Musical Director. Church Service at 11 a M. 
Cordial welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester 
tunnel car to Andrew Square, then surface car 
to Meeting House Hill. 
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